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“Txt be at St. Charles Hotel at two this after- 
noon, Don't disappoint me, if you still love 
your—Nell.”’ 

I had. been married nearly a year, when I 
found this torn scrap of ‘a note in my husband’s 
eoat-poeket one bright spring morning. He had 
gone away, as usual, after breakfast, kissing me 
good-by with more than customary tenderness, 
and I came up to eur room to find and read this 
bit of treachery. 

For a moment my brain seemed turning to 
ice, and the place grew dark around me; but 
outraged affection and indignation soon brought 
me to my senses, and I sat down to think. Alas! 
it was! impossible! For an hour I was at the 
merey of my tumultuous feelings, and only forced 
myself to calmness by the necessity of seeking 
some explanation of the mystery. 

We had been living in N——- C—— since our 
marriage, and had no friend who answered to 
the name signed to the note.. My husband was 
an only child, and had no relative except his 
parents and a couple of uncles, who lived in 
Vermont. L,had two sisters and a few cousins, 
but not one named Nell—no, nor'even a friend. 
Clearly, it must be some one of whom my hus- 
band had never spoken to me. 

As I tormented myself with various doubts, I 
suddenly remembered the the solicitude with 
which he had spoken of my health the evening 
before, when I ‘was persuading him to accom- 
pany me to a little picnic to be given that day 
by a friend in the country. 

He thought it wouldn’t be prudent for me to 
be so long-out on the ground, which was still a 
little damp from the past week’s rain, that the 
day would fatigue me too much—in short, as he 
had said, ‘‘ I couldn’t think of letting my little 
wife expose herself so now ;’’ and as I recalled 
his look as he lowered his’ voice at this last word, 
my whole being seemed filled with hatred to the 
man who had played me false, and with eyes 
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from which anger had dried the tears, ani 
cheeks blazing with excitement, I planned my 
course of action. 

The coat in which I had found the treacherous 
note was one which needed repairing, and, as 
was my custom, I emptied the pockets before 
sending it to the tailor, and so had discovered 
what he had evidently neglected to destroy. I 
determined to send the coat, say nothing of the 
note, and make my own observations. 

It was now nearly noon, and I lay down to 
get a few moments’ rest before performing the 
task upon which I was resolved, as the morning’s 
éxcitement had told upon my strength, not now 
of the best. As my eye fell on different objects 
in the room I was reminded of the happy days 
T had spent there since my marriage. We were 
both nearly alone in the world, and had been 
all in all to each other; and then my embittered 
heart whispered mercilessly, ‘‘ Yes, and while 
you thought him so careful of you he was only 
arranging to meet his ‘still loved Nell!’—love 
him, trust him, if you can!’’ Love tried to plead 
for him, but her gentle voice was drowned in the 
tumult of bitterness, anger and hatred which 
overwhelmed me. I yielded myself to these 
stormy passions till, in the burning face and 
tight-shut lips of the resolute woman who stood 
before the mirror, I scarcely knew the happy 
wife of six hours before. My purpose gave me 
strength, and I was astonished how I told my 
little maid-of-all-work to prepare dinner an hour 
later, as I was going out. 

With a firm, rapid step I walked to the St. 
Charles. I happened to know that No. 11 was 
@ private parlor, and seating myself in one oppo- 
site, leaving the door open, I waited. As I sat 
in the shadow there was little danger of any one 
entering the room opposite seeing me, and [ 
had purposelydisguised my dress, and wore a 
heavy veil. 

The clock on a neighboring church struck two, 
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and as I heard footsteps approaching, forgetting 
my caution, I threw back my veil and saw a 
lady entering No..11.. She was slight, and 
dressed im degp mourning. Searcely hadjshe 
closed “the door when I ‘heard another step, 
which made my heart sink, and I dropped my 
veil involuntarily. Nearer it came, and nearer ; 
ah, I knew it so well—too well! The door 
opened, closed, and all was still. 

I sat quiet, silent—immovable as though turn- 
ed to stone. Had I seen all this and still lived? 
Where was my heart that it did not ache? Where 
were the memories of those happy. days that 
they did not rouse me to action? Where were 
those kisses that they did not fire my lips to 
words of keenest reproach and scorn? Where 
were the hopes that had lately blossomed in my 
breast. that they did not drive me mad? Alas! 
I knew not. Every thought and feeling seemed 
to have died within me, and I sat cold and still. 

A noise roused me, and I saw the couple leay- 
ing their trysting-place. It was well their own 
thoughts kept them from seeing the eager eycs 
which looked at them from my white face. Her 
veil was down, but I caught a glimpse of golden 
hair, and saw that a little, white hand rested 
on his arm. ‘We will take a carriage, and 


have just time to catch the express’’—then they 
were gone; gone, and with them my happiness, 
I had often said I would sacrifice my happiness 
for his; could it be that I was to be taken at my 
word? 

I went home. 


Home! It was my home no 
longer! Where should I go? I had heard that 
there were things a person could take which 
would put them to sleep so they would never 
awake. I thought how I should look, and 
wondered if Roger would come and find me; if 
he would be sorry; if he would kiss me, and 
think how happy. we used to be. Then the 
thought came like a flash that I was not alone, 
there was some one else for me to think of, and 
one day to care for. After this my only thought 
was to find some place where I could hide my- 
self away, and make ready for my treasure. I 
longed to go to my sister, but she was far away; 
and I think now that in all my misery and 
anger I must have loved my husband, for an in- 
stinctive feeling rose in my heart against ex- 
posing him by going home. The memory of my 
childhood’s nurse came to me; she was now liv- 
ing in a litéle village not many miles from N—— 
C——, and though now growing old, I knew 
she loved me well, and would care for me. As 
I gathered together a few things for my present 
need the old love came back to me, and the tears 
flowed tast as I was ever reminded of the watch- 





ful love which had cared for my wants s0 ten- 
derly, and I found myself unwilling to part with 
so many little evidences of'thig affection. Then 
came the reopllection of the day's bitter expe. 
rience, and I steeled my heart to all such weak- 
ness and dashed my tears angrily away. Did 
he shed tears when he left you forher? Did his 
heart ache when he pressed his faithless kiss 
upon your lips? 

I wrote a note to Roger, telling him the events 
of the day, and bidding him farewell. There 
was no tenderness or even friendliness in it. [ 
wrote as I felt, bitter, stern, and hard-hearted. 
I took care to give no clue to my whereabouts, 
and left it on our table. 

Just as I was leaving the house his messenger. 
boy brought me a note, saying he had been ob 
liged to go to Scarborough, a town twenty miles 
distant, in great haste, but would return at mid- 
night ; in the meantime 1 must not be lonely, he 
would come as soon as possible. My mind was 
made up past all wavering now. Could any- 
thing be cooler or more deliberate than this? 
Was he not at the hotel with her, and could not 
even tell me good-by! Ah, well! he would have 
no hindrance now; and, after all, if he was 
happy, it wouldn’t matter much about me, I felt 
that: I should soon be at rest.. I told my girl 
she might have holiday for a week, and leaving 
the key with a neighbor, as I often did if going 
out. when Roger was away, I: took the train for 
L—,, reached there about nine o'clock, and 
went to nurse Amy’s. I found her alone, had 
strength enough left to ask her to let. me stay, 
and then I knew no more. 

The first thing after that that I remember 
was early on a beautiful morning; I heard the 
birds singing, and felt the pure cool air on my 
face. Before I opened my eyes I knew the sun 
was shining, and smelled the fragrance of the 
rose I saw near my bed. Everything looked so 
fresh and clean in the room, which was strange 
tome. I lay looking around, feeling too weak 
and happy to move or think how I came there, 
when I heard a tiny cry, and looking, saw be- 
side me a wee little baby. It seemed so odd, 
but before I could think further it turned and 
looked at me with Roger's eyes. 

Then I knew—then all the past came back to 
me, but only for a moment. I was too weak to 
think long, and gave myself up to the delicious 
sense of rest and peace which possessed me. 
When I opened my eyes again, Roger himself 
was bending over me with a look on his face I 
shall never forget. 

«* My dear little wife,” he said, in the clear 
old tone, ‘‘ God has been very good to give you 
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back to me. I thought once,’’ andj his voice 
trembled. Never mind now, don’t try to re- 
member anything. Some day I will: tell you. 
Kiss me now and go to sleep, darling.” 

Too happy. to do anything else, I obeyed him, 
and when I awoke again, I felt like myself once 
more. 

Very precious to me were the days which fol- 
lowed with my husband and my boy. I did as 
Roger told.me, and lived only in the present.: 

One day early in September we went back to 
our own little home. | Roger had it put in order, 
and nurse Amy was to go with us to stay through 
the winter. That night, after we had gone to 
our room, and little Lloyd was asleep in his 
cradle, Roger called me to him and opened his 
arms. But [ sat on a low stool at his feet with 
my head on his knee and my hand clasped, and 
waited. This is what he told me. 

When: at college, my dearest friend was Nell- 
man Eliot. He was younger than I, and, partly 
because he was in delicate! health, and partly 
because he was shy and grave, I: became his 
champion in his sports and plays, and his pro-~ 
tector where he would never have defended him- 
self. Having no brother, he seemed very near 
to me, and it was a trial to us both when he went 
to India to join his father at the completion of 
his course. A year or two ufter I heard of his 
death, and it was not until that day I learned it 
was a false report. He had returned! to Sear- 
borough the week before, heard that I was here, 
and sent for me to meet him at the hotel, as he 
was not well enough to hunt me up. I went, 
but found his sister, whotold me he was too 








ill to leave home, but/wished me to come to him. 
There was no time to lose—I could only write 
you a word. He had been taken suddenly worse 
after his sister left, and I only reached him in 
time for a dying faréwell: ‘I took the first train 
home to ask you to go and stay with his poor 
young wife, and I. found——” Here, for the 
first time, he stopped. His hands were ‘wet'with 
my tears, and he leaned forward to clasp me in 
his arms, but I drew back—I was too unworthy. 
How could he, so noble and true, have ever 
loved me through all my silly, wicked suspicion? 
Could I ever look at him again? for my shame 
it seemed as though I could not bear the gaze of 
those clear, dark eyes—how could I ever have 
distrusted him? 

Something of this he must “hnve ‘seen in my 
downcast face, for he raised me tenderly, say- 
ing, ‘‘My poor child, you were not so much 
to blame—I had left you too much alone. I 
ought to have told you, you weré far from well. 
We will forget it all now.” 

I slipped from his knee and brought lim our 
baby. Dear Roger, for his sweet sake, forgive 
me! I know I was wrong——” but he would 
not let me finish. Taking us both in close em- 
brace, he said, 

* Little wife, let us both thank God that He 
has kept us for each other, ‘and ‘given us this 
precious gift to gladden our hearts ‘and brighten 
our days. And now the past is all forgotten, 
and we are glad to be at home.”’ 

There was a new tenderness in his voice and 
manner, and as he kissed us both, I: knew that 


I was very happy. 
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How was it? Well, at first he came and went | 
As others did ; he talked to each in turn; 
His mind on farming suddenly was bent, 
He seemed desirous every way to learn; 
He told the boys of every fond intent, 
Talked with the mother of her patent churn, 
The flattered father felt himself more wise, 
Such growing interest lit the stranger's eyes, 


And then, somehow, he always seemed to find 
A vacant seat by Lucy; and he took 
To holding skeins for her smal! hands to wind. 
Sometimes we caught a shy, admiring look 
In his brown'eyes, a gesture more than/kind 
Of his strong hand. One day we found a book, 
Gilt-edged and nice, among our Lucy's things— 
A new gold band out-shone her other rings 





And soon he lingered by the porch at night, 
Forgetful af the Summer dews that fell, 
While Lucy, with her blue eyes all alight, 
Would bring her weary father from the well 
A cooling draught ; and then, as if by right, 
He joined her there, there seemed so much to tell 
Or hear—it matters little to my rhymes— 
Her pitcher overflowed a dozen times. 


So things went on, until the mother found 
That Lucy, who was such a careful child, 
Had thrice forgotten, in her daily round, 
To skim the milk; and like a tangled wild 
Grew every day her bit of garden ground, 
Where once the roses and carnations smiled. 
It was the Old, Old Story, and you know 
That naught but marriage out of that can grow. 
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BY HELEN MAXWELL. 


“¢‘ Wasnivaton at last! I thought the journey 
would never be over.” 

‘Are you there, Bertie?’’ called some one 
from the platform. 

“‘ Why, of course, I am here, Forrester ; where 
else should I be, ‘pray ?’’ said Bertie’s sweet, 
petulant voice, in answer to her brother’s in- 
quiry. 

“ Awfully tired; eh?” said Forrester, after he 
had struggled past. the throng of outgoing pas- 
sengers, and made his way to Bertie’s seat. 

*“‘T am tired and bored to death. Fancy ten 
hours in the cars with an odious Englishman 
one doesn’t know sitting opposite, and staring at 
one?” 

«* Where is. the, man?’’ demanded Forrester, 


» ‘Was he impertinent ?’’ 


‘Oh, no,” says Bertie, ‘only disagreeable 
and stupid. He would open and shut windows 
for me, and offer me papers. Lucy, have you 
my bag, and my shawl, and my umbrella ?’’ 

This last was addressed to a trim little maid 
who stood by loaded with boxes and pula 

** Yes, miss,’ was the reply, 

« And my dressing-case, and all the novels?” 

** Here, Lucy, let me relieve you of some of 
these things,’’ said Forrester, taking the bag and 
shawl away from the uuresisting maid, and lead- 
ing the way from the car. 

“* Did papa come to meet me?’’ Bertie asked, 
as they walked down the long platform leading 
into the depot. 

** No, he is still at the Senate. You will find 
Clara at home.” 

‘And so you are married, Forrester?” says 
Bertie, plaintively. ‘I do/so hate sisters-in- 
law.” 

** You won't hate Clara, however,’’ said For- 
rester. ‘The most loveable, charming, amia- 
ble——” 

“Oh, spare me, pray!’’ cried Bertie. ‘I am 
afraid you are in love with each other! If TI find 
that the case I shall certainly not stop to be 
bored, but go back to New York.” 

Forrester only ‘laughed. By this time they 
had reached the street. A large sombre-colured 
private carriage stood before the entrance to the 
depot. The footman was off his box in a mo- 
ment, the door flew open, Miss Bertie and her 
maid stepped in. 
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And now I'll see about your luggage,” said 
Forrester, taking numbérless checks from Lucy: 
‘One, two, three—seven. Good Heavens, Beri 
tie! how many gowns ‘have ang brought with 
you?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Forrester——’” commenced 
Bertie, and then suddenly leaning far back’ in 
the carriage, she exclaimed, * That odious Eng: 
lishman again!’’ 

‘«Where is he? | What did he do?”’ asked For! 
rester, looking angrily around. 

‘Nothing much,” Bertie said, emerging from 
the corner with pinker cheeks than ever. «He 
only took off his hat as he drove away.” 

“Was that all?” asked her brother, suspi- 
eiously, uncertain as to whether he had not 
better pursue and punish the offender. 

“Indeed. it'was, Forrester. I dare say the 
man means to be eivil, only one gets so tired of 
men, you know.” 

‘Yes, I know~ you!’’ snid: Forrester, laugh- 
ing, as he went off to see about the trunks and 
belongings of his sister. 

The carriage drove up the wide, smooth ave- 
nue, turned into Fifteenth stréet, and finally 
stopped: before the door of # lerge, handsome 
house. ‘The front door'was open, ‘and Forres- 
ter’s: pretty wife stood within. ‘With all her 
avowed hatred of sister’s-in-law, Bertie could 
not resist the bright, frank face, and smiling 
brown eyes. She returned: the cordial welcome 
and embrace with affection, and entered the 
house with an arm clasped about the waist of her 
new sister. 

Clara Courtly was a ‘‘ Washingtonian” by 
birth, and thinking, with all the enthusiasm that 
characterizes the residents of that old place, 
that there was no place in the world fit to live 
in except Washington, her husband had grati- 
fied the dearest desire of her heart by purchas- 
ing a house in her own old neighborhood, and 
consenting to live there 3 few months in the year 
at least. His father was now in the Senate, and 
gladly'rémoved from his bachelor quarters in 
the Arlington, and took possession of a room at 
his son’s home. But it was only after much 
persuasion that Bertie consehted to ¢ome on for 
a month’s visit, early in the spring. ‘She found 
it as impossible to exist. away from New York as 
Clara from ‘Washington. Slre had, from a child, 
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jeon under the care of a widowed aunt, who 
livedin New York, and Bertie thought the Park 
and the Fifth Avenue necessary to her’ lappi+ 


The day after her arrival in Washington, Ber- 

tie #tood looking rather disconsolately from the 
drawing-room window, and wondering what on 
earth she should do to amuse herself. Shecould 
just see the corner of ‘‘ the square,’’ from where 
she stood, and the thick, budding branches of 
thé-trees:in and surrounding it... The broad, 
winding paths, and dark evergreens, appeared 
so tempting, that she thought she might venture 
to take @ walk there alone, without fear:of losing 
herway. ‘ihe day was too bright and levely to 
waste half an hour of it ip-doors. 
«i The:-bquare looked green and fresh, and very 
aitractive to Miss Bertie, and she settled herself 
eimfortably upen a bench, under a magnolia 
tree, and. breathed in the balmy spring sir with 
perfect delight. 

+ Qh, if I could only be in love!’ sighed Ber- 
tie, as she looked enviously at a very spooney 
eouplé who were seated on a neighboring bench. 
«}t must be rather an odd, nice sensation to see 
aman making a fool of himself over one, and 
not hate him fur doing it!’’ 

The speon¢y couple, all unconscious:-of the 
acratiny they were undergoing, laughéd.iand 
telked|in low tones. The mun, a liandsome, 
Jong-legged fellow, with dark eyes and brilliant 
tedth, Jooked fixedly at the graceful figure and 
piquant face beside him. The girl did most of 
tle talking. Her bright, animated expression, 
and # little coquettish way she had of looking 
suddenly up into the face of her companion, and 
then tarning away with an impatient. movement 
and pout, as if she read something there which 
did not quite please her, was very interesting 
and instructive to Bertie. She felt: impelled to 
goand do likewise. But where, alas, was: the 
lay figure on which to practice. 

At that moment a gentleman appeared, loung- 
ing slowly along the winding path. He raised 
his hat as he passed to Bertie’s spooney: neigh- 
bors, and then his eyes fell upon Bertie herself, 
‘sedted so demurely under the magnolia treé. 

“That odious Englishman!’ thought Bertie, 
wishing herself at home, or that Clara was with 
her, and pretending to look abstractedly' at.the 
gravel-walk, while she was, in fact, perfectly 
conécious of the eagerly-recognizing, admiring 
glance directed upon her. 

Bertie.only waited for the slow, reluctant steps 
to pags, and then started up and walked quickly 
to the gate opposite St. John’s church: But, 

looking down H street, she saw the ‘‘odfous 





Englishman” ‘had just left the square, at’ thé 
corner below, and was coming toward her: He 
lifted his hat respectfully, but Bertie only flashed 
on indignant glaneé upon him, and did not deign 
to move ber head. 

That evening there was to be a sinall party at 
the French legation. One was quite sure Of '% 
chariing party at Madame M——’s, especially 
after Lent, when one is at liberty to ask only'tie 
nivest’ people, having done duty in inviting all 
the world iu February. So, upon this occasion, 
the beautiful rooms were only pleasantly filled. 
The-women were pretty, well-dressed, — 
chie ! 

Among the men the diplomats naturally pre- 
dominated; but there was a sprinkling ‘of the 
necessary beardless, dancing youths of nineteen 
and twenty. The music was good, and the fami 
liar strains-ef the “« Blue Danube’ greeted — 
as she entered the reception-room. 

Madame M—— was very gracious to the piety 
stranger, and said, in an audible aside toa young 

! who stood at her elbow, surveying every 
body through a glass screwed into one eye, tliat 
she found Mademoiselle “ tres gentil.” 

“ Tout-a-fait belle!’ said the attache, and theh 


‘said 'sométhing to’ madame, in an undertone. 


** Mademoiselle Courtly, let me present M. Ye 
Comte d’ Auvile,’”’. said madame. 

M, d@'Aayille muttered a few words of unin- 
telligible: English, and offered Bertie his arm. 
With ‘one despairing glance toward her sister, 
she took it, and they moved to the dancing- 
room, D’Auville then said something abouts 
“tour de vale,” ‘slipped his arm about Bertie’s 
waist, and whirled her off. The floor was smooth, 
and @’ Auville: danced. well. Bertie found he?- 
self in her elenient, and was fully prepared to 
enjoy the evening: 
| The waltz was ‘searcely over, before Mrs. 
Couttly approached her sister, leaning on the 
arm dfs gentleman, Bertie was now on excel- 
lent terms with d'Auville. He had found, much 
to his relief, that she spoke French, and they 
ran ahead laaghing and chatting like old ae- 
quaintances. 

‘+ Bertie,” said Mrs. Courtly, putting her hand 
on her sister's white, round arm, “Mr. Lomg- 


worth desirés tobe presented to you.”’ 


Bertie turned, graciously; as was her wont, 
and ‘lookéil.up-into the stranger's face. ! 
‘That odious Englishman !’’ She nearly said 


the wordsaloud: Her pretty smiling face clouded 
iover at once, and she bowed rather haughiily. 


Mr. Longworth asked for the next waltz, and 
she, of. course, ‘hid nothing to do but accept. 
M. d'Auville, after a petition for another dance, 
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which, was quickly granted; moxed .away,iiand 
Bertie, was left to the merey of the English- 
man, P 

, He stood looking gravely down upon her, and 
she did not make any attempt. to; spesk,. but 
waited calmly, playing with her fan, and lasting 
about the room. 

“Shall we walk?” finally asked..Mr, dane 
worth. 

“If you like,” Bertie said, indifferently, and 
taking great care not to glance toward her com- 
panion, 

__* Or perhaps you would prefer being seated 
until our waltz begins?” 
_ “* Yes, I should,’”’ said Bertie. 

He pushed up a low,,satin chair, into which 
Bertie gracefully dropped, and continued her 
amusement of looking calmly, about the, room. 

Mr. Longworth leaned up against the wall, 
and said nothing. 

How long this condition of things wend: lave 
continued, it is impossible to tell; but, at last, 
the lovely beat of the waltz throbbed, through 
the room. Bertie rose reluctantly, 

*“« Of course, he dances horribly. 
always do!’’ she thought. 

But Bertie was greatly mistaken. 
worth was an exceptionally good waltzer.. ‘Bertie 


Englishmen 


found herself guided smoothly ovér..th¢ mirror-. 
like. fioor; and, in spite of her prejudice, | was}. 


foreed to acknowledge to herself that. she‘ had 
never more enjoyed a waltz, and when : they 
stopped by an open windew, she quite graciously 
acceded to Mr. Longworth’s proposition, that 
they should go out upon’ the balcony. 

«He is not. a. very great bore,’ thought Ber- 
tie; diplomatically ; ‘‘and,\of course, as he dances 
so well, I shall be civil to him.” 

Mr. Longworth showed great discretion, as 
well as good-breeding, in never once alluding to 
any previous meeting. He even asked Bertie 
how long she had been.in Washington; and when 
she looked up consciously, half-blushing at: the 
question, he gazed frankly and innocentlyiinto 
her eyes, and seemed to have spoken in ot iy 
good faith. 

\ D' Auville came peering into tholisleony’ glass 
in eye, to claim his dance. 

«Will you give me the German?’ whispered 
Longworth, pleadingly, as they separated. 

And Bertie said, « With) pledsure!’’ and! om 
inexplicable woman, meant it! - 

‘*By the way,’’ said Mrsi Courtly, as they 
talked over the party the next. morning, “did 
you meet your ‘odious Englishman’ last night?’ 

Yes,’’ said Bertie, binshivig ies j 

“¢ Which one was it?” bt 


Mr. Long- | 





‘4It-was Mr. Longworth,” said Bertie, with 
ain. entreating look at her sister; “but med I 
found! him not so very bad after.all.’’, 

“TI should think not,” laughed Mrs. 

*«¥You were with him more than: half the even- 
ing, and. I fancied I heard something said about 
his coming here to-day as he put you intethe — 
carriage.” j 
tHe wanted to hear me sing,’’ a 
Bertie. ,::‘¢ You know one must be eivil !’’ 2 
.. Ake spring in Washington is. a time: when 
friendship and love may easily be cultivated, 
One lives out of doors, and: Lafayette Square is 
a charming place of meeting. Sociable. parties, 
little. dinners, picnics, luncheons, follow: each 
other in rapid succession. 

Bertie:and Longworth sat under the shade in 
the Square, and emulated the example of the 
spooney:couple Bertie had once envied. . It.be 
came ‘a very dangerous thing for Forrester or 
Clara to allude jokingly to the “‘ odious English- 
man.’ Mr. Courtly wondered at Bertie’s wil- 
lingness to stop so long away from New York; 
and the old aunt in vain wrote imploring letters, 
urging her return. Bertie was infatuated with 
Washington, and would not leave. 

One fine day, as Bertie wes slowly sauntering 
up H:street, she met a party of girls, who paled ' 
up:to her with enthusiasm. 

‘©Qh, Bertie!’’ cried one,'‘* we are all asked 
to a party at Mount Vernon; we are to govina 
government steamer, have a splendid lunch— 
the marine band and dancing on board,” 

«« But I am not invited,” said Bertie, piteously. 

“Yes, you are. Mrs. Alling teld us to ask 
Mr. and: Mrs. Courtly and yourself, and we were 
‘mow on our way to your house. It is to be very 
informal, and not more than thirty people in 
all,” 

** How awfully nice,’’ said Bertie. 
men will be asked, of course ?’’ 

‘‘ Longworth will be there, dear. 
not: be alarmed.” 

“Oh, 'I was not thinking of him,’ said Bertie, 
with indifference, which deceived no one. 

‘Of course not !’’ was the laughing chorus. 

They were all to meet at the Navy Yard-at 
about eleven o’clock the next merning, and’ when 
Clara-and Bertie drove. to the wharf, they found 
that ‘they were the last of the party. A merry, 
brilliant group were collected atthe side of the 
steamer, and greeted them eagerly as they drove 
up. Mr. Longworth was waiting to hand ‘them 
from ‘their carriage, and Bertie,as she stepped 
upon the polished deck and made her way to 


«+ All the 


You need 


Mrs. Alling, felt that she was quite the — 


girl in the world. 
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a! sigtery ‘one has taken the /ovély trip down thie ; 
Potdnitic to Mount Vernon, so description ‘is un- 
necessary. But’to go in a private , th w gov- 
érnihent'steamer, with lovely music aad «capital 
Junch, is about as pleasant a way of ‘aiiteing 
oneself as could be’ desired. Bertie vertditily 
found it so, and she sat under ‘the awning ‘with 
Longworth, of course, at her side, her'pretty, 
high-bred face tinted becomingly with the glow 
from the rose-colored lining of her parasol, her 
little foot, in its Continental shoe and blue-silk 
stocking, sticking saucily. from the akitt ‘f her 
dress, as ravishing a specimen of young lady- 
hood as could be found anywhere. Longworth 
evidently thought so, for he looked with undis- 
guised pride and admiration upon her, and mo- 
nopolized her so openly that the chaperones ven- 
tured upon making dignified allusions to “ the 
engagement” to Mrs. Courtly. Poor Claracould 
only pretend not to understand, for Bertie had 
told her nothing, and she began herself ‘to be 
somewhat uneasy at this very marked flirtation, 
if flirtation it was. 

Mount Vernon was reached, the grave and the 
old mansion duly visited, and then the party 
divided, and wandered about the woods and 
grounds. Bertie sat under-a great tree on the 
lawn, looking down upon the beautiful river, 


subdued by the quiet of the scehd, and almdst 
awed by the solemn sound of a passing steamer's 


tolling bell. Longworth had but little to say; 
he lay on the grass at her feet, and smoked his 
segar in indolent ease. 

The afternoon gradually faded away; and the 
sunset light was almost quenched in blue mist 
before the-party made a move to return to the 
steamer. They all at last met, and started to- 
gether down the rough path to the wharf. The 
steamer loomed up before them in the river, but 
somehow it looked very odd, and many startled 
glances were directed toward its massive sides, 
which seemed to be raised from the water to a 
remarkable length. Was it the effect of the heavy 
shadows from shore, or what?” 

There was a dull and ominous silenoe as they, 
neared the end of the wharf; four long, slender 
row-boats were resting motionless upewthe water, 
each manned by four sailors in regulation dress 
of white shirts; and dark-blue collars.» °It was 
& pretty and picturesque sight, but what did it 
mean? It meant, ‘ilas, that the fide had gone 
down, and the noble steamer was stuck in the 
mud! The officers had endeavored to'evade the 
evil by going out ‘into’ the river’and’ sending 
boats for the passengers; but it was of no use, 
the relentless,river had fallen, lower and lower, 
the thick mud had clung closer and closer, until 





all hope wadover, and i was a fixed fauct(that 
they miibt Wail for “time ‘and-tide.”' "© 


At Grst Uheeffect upon the gay party was most 


depressitig; but finally the fun’ of ‘the thing began 


.to strike the younger people; the band" was 


ordered to "play, the dancers waltzed with “even 
indte'thah ‘wetal'énthusidsm and’ abandon} the 
remnants éf the laricheon were collected for sup- 
per, and midnight found them quite happy, and 
persuaded thatthere never had been so jolly a 
contre-temps. The older members of the party 
‘were yawning dismall¥, and gently snubbing the | 
poor officers, whose wretched mismanagement ' 


they opined was at ‘fault. 


Suddenly over the dark river, darker, than 
usual, as there was ¢ heayy mist which threat- 
ened rain, there gleamed a faint light likea star, 
and the rapid, ‘masical paddle of wheels was 
heard breaking the’ water, and’ gradually the 
outline of a “*tug” was seen SERFS the 
wharf. L ifstw side Dal 

“Tug, ahoy !’’ | 

“ Ay, ay!” 

The tug plowed it its little self up’ to the big 
steamer and stopped. Negotiations were entered 
into. The captain of the tug consented to take 
the «distinguished party’’ back to Washington, 
provided the “Fairy’’ was large enough to ac- 
comimolléte‘them all. After much laughing and 
Planning, they were all settled in the hospitable 


tug, and the “‘ Fairy’ sped away to the promised 


land. 

Bertie and Longworth were ‘‘stowed away’’ 
(the occasion must be my excuse forso much nau- 
cal lingo,) in a snug corner of the miniature 
deck. It. was beginning to rain, and all who 
could get standing room were crowded into the 


‘ 


little cabin ; but Bertie had declared she did not « z 


mind the rain;and as Longworth was, of course, 
like all Englishmen; providéd with an umbrella, 
they cozily settled themselyes under it, and bid 
defiance to weather. 

“This has been the happiest day of my life,” 
said Longworth. 

; Oh, nonsense!” said Bertie. 

The umbrella dipped lower here, and the con- 
versation under it was inaudible for some time, 
then Bertie’s voice was heard in a sweet mur- 
mur, 

“T never monat to like you! I quite hated 
you in the cars that day, and I called you,” this 
with deep ppraesanrcr ‘That odious English- 
man i ” f 

“ Darling, F ihigé: your 

Washington was fo0,soon reached for this pair 
of lovers; but the-other members of thé party 


did not find the crowded cabin and deck of the | ‘ 
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Fairy and the pelting rain so agreeable, that they. ; 
were not willing to\relinquish them for their own ; 
carriages. Impatient horses and coachmen soon 
bronght all safely to their Remon, Remain wayve 
for the day’s adventures. 

Bertie could not sleep that night im, in had 
told Clara her news, Clara, who had been half 
asleep, woke up completely as the tale was told, 





, and ater kissing and congratulating, her, litle 
 sisterrin-law, she ran into her own room and 
shook, Forvester,,(who had tumbled into hed, and 
was alresdy. dreaming,) and exclaimed, with 


} eomical emphasis, 


uf Who, dovyouthink Bertie is going to. marry?” 
1. f¢Wihe 2", said ;Forrester, sieepily. 
_ fan opious Encuisuman,’ of course!” 


om dnd 





“Tt yernt 


MOTHER, AND FATHER. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD, 


UP to her azure Home of rest, 
‘My mother calls nie every night; . 
. Her tender arms I see spread wide, 
She says she in God's own light., 


Buin would I go, for well I kadw 
i Ther’s many a precious one beside, , 
Who put this clayey temple off 
And went with Jesus to abide. — 
Ah! whither go, or shall I stay? 
I see my father’s silvery hair, 
And his deaf face with anguish pale, | - 
When friends my grave-bed shall prepare. 


7 ¥H, 





"And, oh! I know him tried and true, 
Whoever filed, whoever fainted’; 
His léve has ever wrapped me close, 
Yet, heavenward calls my mother sainted, 


Most loving Lord,’ 
» The problem is too hard for me; 
aft have work to do on earth, 
My weakness asketh strength from Thee. 


I will not talk of life nor death, © _ 
But in Thy hand the issues leave; 
Oh! give mé skill the tangled threads 

: Of will and destiny to weave. 





A. LOCK. .OF HALR. 
Ht pewtHa seztox, | 


_—_—— 


Norurne but a lock of hair, 

Yet I treasnte it with care; 

Though I often wonder why, .. ; 

It so speaks of days gone by, 
**"" ‘For it seems a little thing 

Poca ep th top ig" 

Silent, yet it has a voice 

That can make the heart rejoice, 

Or may weigh it down with care, 

Sorrow deep, or dark despeir. 

Long ago, with careless grace, 

It 'adorn'd a Tair young fice 


jet Wht SL. 





That again shall never wear é 
This bright lock of soft brown Hair. * 
Though the locks it lay beside 
Now arp far beyond the tide, 
Yet a thing of life it seems, 

"Not alone in fancy’s dreams. 


As it ‘round my finger twines, 
Ai the fight upon it shines, 
(‘Amt fa joy to press 
.)) ‘Tomy lips, in mute caress, 
This memento, strangely fair, 
Nothing but a lock of hair. 


'y 
erie: 





‘SUNLIOH 
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Sweet and sunny light of day, 

. _ Dawning on the night, 

Coie with all thy fair array, 
Come in gladness bright!’ 

By smile is life to all the earth, 

Is sweetest life and sweetest mirth. 
Winter dark and darkling night, 
Speed away at thy delight; 

‘Théu killest all the dark and dréat;- | 

Then come, oh sunlight, aweet and evar ! 





| Sweet arid gentle, golden, bright; 
Summer sun and day, 

i earra oe they gorgepus light, 

. je anid with us stay. 

‘Phy ddutee ts Ifke the good miati’s race,’ 

At mording fair, at noontille grace ; i 
,. Evening fimis thee flushed with goll,. 
Fair as faith can e’er behold, 

Thou ‘inkest in the love-lit West, 

ae saat find heavenly rest! 





OMADE. A FOOL OF MYSHLE," 


—__ 
BY FRANK PEE BENEDICT. 


A very pleasant, room—a bedroom—though 
not a comfortable one, in the American sense of 
comfort. It has only a broad sqare, of carpet 


laid in the middle of the floor; the washing 


apparatus is of the most limited dimensions ; the, 
easy chair is a hollow mockery, and the narrow 
gofyarack. But narrow and short as the sofa 
js. it is Wider and longer than the bed, which 

has @ puffy, down quilt on it just large enough 
to cover one’s stomach.: 

However, the sun streams in, golden and’ 
biiglt, and the windows look far down upon a; 
wonderful scene—the upper end of Lake Geneva, 
ju Switzerland, The room isin Pension Vautier, : 
aud the Pension Vautier is in the village of Mon- 
treax, and Montreux is perched on a narrow 
plaieau away up the mountain side; a plateau 
with just width enough to hold the straggling | 

street and pointed houses, 

Above towers the frowning cliff; below, ‘a 
rad nearly as perpendicular as the precipice 
leids down into a continuation of the village, but 
the continuation is easily established on the: 
thore of the lake, and bears a name of its own, 

There is a very cross; miserable man sitting in. 
this sun-lit chamber (which is reached by two) 
fights of steep, narrow sfairs; eyerything being, 
steep and narrow at Montreux, even to the stair- 
¢we.) The cross, miserable man’s name is 
Robert Barton ;_he is _ thirty years old, and an 
America. ‘Td short, to be perfectly confiden- 
tial, I am Robert Barton. ° 

Ihave been eight weeks at Montreux; it m 
now the foarth week in October. I ought not fo 
have come here at all; at least, 1 ought not to 
have stayed. I had promised to reach Paris 
early in September to meet some relatives. But 
Tcame here from Geneva, and once here'l could 
tot tear myself away. ‘The éxperiences of this 
season have taught tie that one is punished 
for not keeping one’s promises, ‘ver to relations. 

Right weeks, and durttig | ‘the ‘thst six’ T have 
been making a foot of tnyself “if T had gone on 
to Paris according to agreement, this would not 
have Happened, or if Laura Devon's old aunt 


' }had not been advised by some absurd doctor’ to 


try the air of Montreux for her bronchitis.’ But 
it is of no use to speculate on What ‘nhight Rave 
been or might not have been, T did stay at 
Montreux. The absurd Finca did Fecotimiend 





this sir for that old women’s complaint. Laura 

Devon did,come,with her relative, and I have 
made a fool of myself. | 

1 wish I could describe Laura Devon; but the 

test word painter that ever lived would fajl 

‘in. that effort, ‘I should like to do if, since if I 


could make you, understand what she was like, 


‘it might serve as 9 sort of excuse for the, idiocy 
I have betrayed at my sober age. Because there 
is no good in denying facts; I did not, get in 


‘Tove, or growi in love, or lapse into foolishness. 


Not a bit of it.. She appeared, I looked at her ; ; 
dit was all done! I had loved her all my life ; ; 


“been.an idiot all my days. 


Not tall, but.so perfect in form, 80 graceful i 
carriage that she. gave one the idea of height. 
Her features were regular ; that is a defect 
‘usually, because they. never change. Laura's 
‘face never wore the same expression for fixe 
minutes. Such marvelous eyes; were they black, 
‘or violet, or gray? Nobody could ever decide. 
My own opinion is that they were golden, and 
took all sorts of opaline lights and shadows, but 
they were. beautifully soft, and mournful, too, 
like a dog's eyes, And that wealth of bronze- 
colored hair, golden in certain lights, dark au- 
‘burn in others. And her bewildering smiles— 
sweet, proud, insolent, haughty, cruel, depre- 
eating—all that in her character, too. You 
never. knew whether she would be stately as 
Zenobia, or mild as. Girsel ; elegant and fine, 
ladyish, or ‘mischievous : and full of fun as Puck. 

But it is only another proof of my idiocy wo 
go on in this way ; ‘she was just Laura Devon,; 
there are ‘no comparisons for her, because there 
never was anybody like her. Noman, oF oma 
either, could r resist, the peculiar magnetic influ- 
ence. she exe wherever she passed; one 
might hate her, but one yielded and loved her 
all the same. It ient, imperious, too, illy 
bearing the slightest, contradiction, yet gentle- 
ness itself. Indolent, self- ‘indulgent, yet able 
and willing for apy, exertion er sacrifice, from 
climbing. mountains to attending her aunt, or 
any other invalid who chanced to stand in need 
of kindly 3 servi 

So'she rergahaamys upon Henige and the forty 
a. aty poop! * Conmromeed op: e Pension Vau- 

er. w was writing a ook, that L might 
describe those nines be every —_ 

-_— . a roc alll 


a. 
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under the sun. 
women, uneasy in : thelr dlothés, testless Ameri- 
cans; lymphatic Germans, chattering French- 
men, lazy Russians, a Wallachian ‘count,’ Who 4 
combed his beard at table with a fork, young 
‘ment ‘and women, artisté and dalidies, elegantes 
frota the’ World of ‘fashion; aid mild girls who | 
blushed at the sound of their own voices: : 
Everybody’ \gbés “to ‘“MoritPéuk ; théré ‘are’ no, 


hotels to’ speak df, do’ everybody piles into the 


‘Pension Vautier, which ‘in thé hutumn fs so full 
that flicre are storied cirrent of” guests roosting 
on polés, or ‘making a hammock of bed-cords 
“and sheets. 

“ Bat it is no matter” about atlybody except 
Ladra Devon; she’ brought life, interest, occy- 
‘pation. She was nevér bold; simply by right 
‘ghe took her place’ as queeh, and all crowded 
about her. Parties of pleasure, drives, horse- 
‘back Filles, excursions among the mountains— 
there was no‘ end id’ odr enjoyments. Yet she 
‘found pletity ‘Of leisiite i to take Care of’ her aunt 


‘and’ Cheer half 'a dozen’ invalids besides. I do of 


Hot Know where she évér found tine for, of dc- 
‘quired: her accomplishments. ‘My own idea is, 


that she was born speaking half a dozen lan- 
‘guages, singing like an Italian angel, painting 


like a second Elisabetta Sirani. ‘At all events, 
she did’ all these ‘things ; had read everytlring, 
seen everything’; yét she was no hore & pedantic 
‘oF a Ddlue than she Was coarse or unfeminine. 
She was so full of delightful inconsis{encies too ; 
she could leap’ horse over a four-barred gate, 
‘and would turn pale at a mouse. She could 
dress @ wound skillfully—I saw her do it once 
for a poor boy who cut himself with | a sickle— 
yet she would cry likea baby when she thought 
tio one saw her over the spectacle of suffering 
for which there wae no relief; if there was any- 
thing to be done, she never remembered that she 
‘Had nerves or tears. 

My family and Mrs. Devon had once been 
very intimate. I recollected the old lady i in my 
‘childish days, but fo. several years ‘past she and 
Laura had been wandering over the world ; been 
everywhere, from Queen Victoria's court to the 
‘borders of Abyssinia, ~~ 

That first evening ! "Mrs. Devon was too tired 
‘to comé down stairs ; ‘she knew I was there, and 
allowed “mie ‘to go’ tip “to her salon. At least 
eighteen men — Arsiied tempted to ‘murder me 
for having the * ege—they had seen Laura 
as she entered t sa several of them already 
knew her and had come to ) Montroux on purpose 
to'ste her. 

Mrs. Devon was lying on @ sofa, a fire had 


‘MADE A FOOL OF MYSELF.’’ 


—— ee ee 


an rn 


Burly Englishmen, yam pres for Mrs, Devon's delicacy made her 


frélewseexcuse th heh’ word. On a tee 
chair sat Laura Devon, dressed in some sort of 
white gown with vivid blue decorations. 

* This is Laura, ” said the old lady when she 
had welcomed me and asked numerous questions 
about my relations. ‘Laura, shake hands with 
Robert—I always did call you that, and I shall 
now.’ 

“« How do you do Robert ?”” added Laura, hold. 
ing out her hand—oh, that perfect hand—and 
looking wicked. “I am disappointed, [ thought 
you would look like your sister, Why don't 
you look‘as I expected you to? But I forgive 
you; only don’t step on the cat. Are you glad 
we have come? You'll have to wait on us, for 
old Antoine has stayed in Paris.” 

“I didn’t know what I said or what I did, only 
that in avoiding the cat I stepped into the fire, 
then sat down on my hat, then got my wits s 
little back, and was able to laugh at my own 
confusion. 

“You supercilious dandies are always shy 
men in society.” said Laura, in answer to my 
acknowledgments of my stupidity. 

I denied the just charge, and then we quar- 
reled; then were old acquaintances at once. 

I forgot to go to bed that night; I did not 
know it till in the gray dawn I found myself 
sitting by my window staring out across the lake 
at the Dent du Midi, where all night long the 
full moon had played and flashed aeross the 
eternal crown of snow that circles its frowning 
brow. 

I have my doubts whether I have slept since, 
or eaten or done anything but be in love. A 
place was given me as to an old friend by Laura 
and her aunt; everybody recognized my right; 
the men hated me, but were good-natured be- 
: cause it was I who arranged all our excursions, 
} and they wanted to be invited, If had superior 
| privileges, I had tortures, too, which other 
mortals were spared. For one half hours’ plea- 
sant. talk, Laura made me suffer at least three 
hours’ martyrdom, She teased me, she laughed 
at me; but she let nobody else do it, All the 
ah be the people you chance to be among 
make your world—knew just the state I was in: 
a baby would have known it, no doubt. It made! 
no difference to me ; I cared for nobody, never ‘ 

embered there was anybody else in exisience, 
when Laura came in sight. 

“ “Mademoiselle Mury, gays you nearly ran: 
over her this morning; go at once and apolo- 
gize,” said Laura. 

“Come with me and I will.” 








been kindled, though the evenings were still 


She takes my arm; we go up to the little 
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frissy boy, Seawsy, fussy old, Frenchwoman who is 

itself, and bursts at. once into eulor, 
game. of Laura’s beauty, and what. she called 
non air noble, 

“Dear mademoiselle, J come. to apologize, 
Hiss Devon says I was rude this morning; it 
yas her: fault. She called. me; if I had, not 
obeyed, at once, she would have been cross all 
"« He would like to make me to blame even for 
his bad manners,” pouts Laura, 
fhe old maid laughs, and calls us her chus 


ll let anybody treat me as you, do,” 

eried Laura, in a fury, ag we turn away. ‘‘ How 

dare you be so rude; I don’t mean rude, but 

ool. and self-possessed, and always ready to 

turn the tables against me, and make, me feel 
have the best of it ?”’ 

I set this down simply to show you how odd 
it was that she seemed to think I held my own, 
when I and everybody knew that I was like wax 
inher hands. I did fight a little; not from any 
idea that it was unmanly to be a slave, but just 
for the pleasure of seeing her angry—having a 
quarrel—the delight of a, reconciliation. . She 
slways said so many outrageous things if I 

'» preserved an appearance of calmness in these 
_¢ncounters that her conscience reproached her 
" gfterward, and she would be sweet as honey to 

, stone for her dreadful speeches. 

"In any other woman, Miss Devon’s manner 
would have been called coquettish, flirting; 
somehow nobody said it of her. Even her natural 

" enemies, .women, owned that she possessed an 
innate desire to please ; she took as much pains 
with dumb animals as humans—she wanted to 
be liked. 

Another odd thing, you, could go just so far 
and no farther. I must have showed my love— 
of course I must—but I never dared put it in 
words. I knew that would be the end; haste 
would be considered an insolence, and whatever 
else she forgave, anything approaching a liberty, } a 
she-could not pardon, She was free and easy 
with me one hour, as if I had been her brother; 
an iceberg the next, and I could never account 
for the change. , We talked on every possible 
subject, we read books, we were almost always 
together, but there was. no love-making. Abso- 
lutely, I did not think, did not look forward. 
Each day was so complete in itself, so, full of ec- 

'static enjoyment, of pleasant misery, such a life 
in itself that I never went beyond.. All night I 
Lhought of her; asleep or awake I thought of 
her,. I never asked myself how it was to end; 
I did not even trouble much as to whether she 





cared for me;, 1 was;absorbed by my love, filled, 
with. it... There was neither pastor future, there 
was just the present avd Laura.. 

Such days, such charmed days, come straight; 
down out; of. heaven! Such walks, and drives, 
and picnics. Excursions in every quarter, from 
the old Castle. of Chillon, that lay along the lake-, 
shore beyond. Montreux, to the cold fastnesses 
of the Col de Jarnin that towered above the 
village,, Wherever you turned there was beauty 
Just back of the town was the Chanderon, a 
beautiful brook, leaping into a) cascade among 
the rocks, where ages since some dire convul- 
sion of nature had hollowed out this chauldron- 
shaped. spot in the mountains, now with, grassy 
sides, steep paths, old trees, nooks to. rest, and 
in the midst, the cascade tumbling, foaming, 
spouting down toward.the lake that lay stretched 
out far below like a golden, mirror in which the 
cliffs could survey their,own loveliness. Up to 
Les Avante—peaks towering under the Jarnin 
eliffs—-peaks that would have been vast moun- 
tains had not that cliff raised itself even above 
their heads. Away by rail to Martigny, carriage 
to Chamouni, a day and night close to Mont 
Blanc. Delicateasshe was, Mrs. Devon wasan in 
satiable sight-searcher—ghe must go every where- 
Laura followed, the reat of us followed in her train, 
All the villages knew us—-Clarens, made immor- 
tal by Rousseau, and, , ag unlike Rousseau’ s. 
Clarens; as possible; .notable for its picturesque 
cemetery, perched: on the ;hill-road between 
Montreux and Vevay—a peaceful, blessed spot, 
where so many wanderers.from England and 
America sleep in the soft sunshine, with the 
mountains to watch their resi, and. the blue lake 
to sing a lullaby. .Then there was La Tour, with 
its pretty ruined chateau; Vevay, with its quaint 
old hoyses and narrow, streets. . And sail-boats, 
wherein we lived on, bright afternoons, floating 
away down, almost, to Lausaune, into sight of 
Mont, Blanc, grand inthe distance; coming 
home by train ;in the evening, merry, hungry— 

& polyglot crowd, talking nearly all the languages 
heard at the Tower of Babel, but of course, mak- 
ing French a common meeting tongue. 

Such days, such evenings! St. Paul tells of 
aman lifted into the third, heaven—which is 
Paradise—and hearing and seeing things unut- 
terable: Sometimes we less-fayored mortals are 
lifted into, Paradise; we, too, hear and see things 
unutterable, .-It ig when love comes to us ; love 
that men laugh at and mock about; love which 
is the one taste of heaven God gives us in this © 
world—His best gift, for which no comparison 
could be irreverent, no devotion too intense, no 
suffering too dearly bought. St. Paul did not 
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murmur wheén he was forced’ to dome back fromm?’ 


Paradise, he had seen,’ however’ black. earth’ 


looked, it could not obliterate that memoty. | ‘So 
it'is when we go up into 'the ‘heaven of love;' we 


may ‘be forced out, we may fall down, down, atid’ 


lie mangled and crushed on the cruel rocks; but 
we have been in heaven, no pain ¢an @eprive us 
of that recollection, no agony’ bY shittrp enough 
to counterbalance its bliss. ° | ': 

Where was 1? It'is not worth while to ‘rave 
any’ more, 

2 ' Bix ‘weeks of bliss, tin’ then the end. 

‘480 Charley Moulton is’ ‘coming at ast,” 
said Mrs. Devon, abruptly, as' I sat’ reading 'to 
lier’ one day—Laura had gone to her’ room to 
Write letters which’ she said could be nd longer 
whens Charley Moulton ?’” f'repeated. , 

« Yes';hasn’t' Laura told you? ‘Why I sup- 
posed of course Lauta had told’ you.” ' 

The old lady looked 80 disturbed that an an- 
swering trouble rose in my mind—vague, but 
sharp and quick. ;' 

“T never heard the name before,” I said. 'T 
é¢ould héar that my voice sounded quiet; that 
was ‘a sort of comfort. 

“Well, well; Laura will tell you,” eried Mrs. 
Devon; impatiently. “T° héver’ tieddle with 
Laura’s concerns. ‘Go on reading, if you please.” 

’ She was rather an imperative little old woman 
at times, but very nice;‘and TIT liked her. A 
déagon with seven heads éould not have helped 
acquiring some agreeable qualities ‘by living’ in 
the society of Laura, and Mrs.- Devon was no 
dragon, nor did her own head lack sense any 
more than her heart lacked love and gentleness. 
“"We'talked of other things atid did not talk 
easily’; the moment there'is'« subject of conver- 
sation tabooed, that moméift’it haunts me.' Be 
sides, I confess I was in & stte of unaccountable 
agitation. I dreaded something—what, Thad 
wot leisure to think, for Mrs. Devon’ ‘desired ne 
to read slond to her, and scolded me soundly if 
she discovered by my voice thal I Was not pay- 
ing proper attention to my task. 

* Hither one reads or one ‘lets it alone,” said 
‘she, with severe sententiousness ‘and’ her tisual 
abruptiiess. “I suppose I’had slurred over some 
passage, and the book was by dne’ ‘of her favorite 
‘uthors. “TI hate things half done.” Then her 
‘fate softened—worked a little as if froin ‘some 
‘hidden ‘trouble. Her eyes met thine with ‘a look 
of atixiety. She’ stretdhed “ollt ‘her hand ‘and 
pattell’ my coat-sleeve as #he might hdve done 
‘when T'was a child. “ «‘ Dori't’'mind me, Robert,” 
ghe'idded, trying to Iaugh. “Tam cross and 
odious this morning, and that’s the truth. I 


‘} people. 





could tiot sleep for—ifor my head aching, No 
that’s a fib—I hate fibs! Iwas bothered’ be 
got to'thinking, ‘and that ‘kept me awake,”qy 
off now, and I'll try to doze a little. Good-by, 
Robert—you’re & good old boy, and I'm very 
fond*of you if I am croés.”* 

T was not sorry to receive her dismidsal, “[ 
looked about the ‘house ‘for Laura ; she was ino- 
where visible. A friendly chambermald, who, 
German-woman Tike, made all her b’s ints P's 


'} when talking French, informed me that Migs 


Devon was still in her room. It was imperti- 
nent, for I had not asked, but I felt that she 
meant’ it. kindly. Of course, everybody knew 
what a fool’ I was, and a German chambermaid 
can no inore be expected to be blind than other 
I went to’ my ftoom for a whilé, then 
went ‘out along the road ‘that wound ‘up the 
mountain. I turned into a steep side-path used 
by tlie ‘peasants and the goats and toiled on 
toward Glion. | It was ‘# glorious day; there is 
no ‘good in attempting'to describe the view that 
unfolded as I mounted up, up, so-T shall Bay 
nothing about it. But it was a sight to make 
the think of heaven and wonder what it must be 
like since even God's ‘footstool was so beautiful, 

Perhaps to you it will sound unnatural after 
telling you with what a vague, biting disquietude 
Mrs. Devon’s abrupt words caused me, to add | 
that T soon’forgot it when I had left my room { 
where I first introduced myself to you. But! 
did. Up, up, I journeyed, and then sat down 
in a sunny nook to test and dream—you know 
of what, of whom. ; 

It was toward sunset when I descended to the 
village. I remembered a little commission that 
Mrs. Devon had given me at a shop near the 
railway-station and walked on, for the station is 
down near the lake 11 that continuation of Mon- 
treux which I have Befort mentioned, calling 
itself Vernex. 

I came face fo face with a party of the young 
people from the Pension. Lingering behind the 
rest I saw Laura Devon leaning on the arm of 
the handsomest man I ever’ beheld in my life. 
I recognized and admitted ‘his beauty, even in 

that first instant. What aninstant it was! His 
head, glorious ‘as that of a Grecian god, was 
bent toward Laura Devon; her eyes were cast 
down, her face half ‘turned away with an ex- 
pression which, well as I’knew that countenance, 
, had never before seen. 

‘L'went mad! I dth’‘morally certain that as! 
looked I went stark, staring mad. People talked 
to me, I ahswered ; there was laughter and non- 
sense, there were jests at my expense—I know 
I took my part admirably. 
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. ete -was Laura, she was introducing) that 
mento me; I saw » quick look of annoyance’oh 
her. features at my coming. Mr. Chirles ‘Mout- 
ton ond I, talked—everybody was watching us. 
We talked, and, oh, how exquisitely ‘patronizing 
ond-insolent he was, with a drawl aage as id Rad 

in England! ' a 

One thought started up im the iiidst of my 
jnsane,.misery, a commonplace, valgur thought, 
but, shall set it 'dewn. If Mr. Charles, Mowt- 
ton,and.I were obliged to meet for three days in 
guccession—well, the days for duels were over— 
but I should kick Mr. Charles: Moulton down the 
inclined. plane from Montreux to Vernay, or’ he 
would kick me, that was certain, 

That was a gay evening at the Pension ; we 
danded to the musie of that blind man’s sithét+— 
everybody who has been at Montreux must re- 
member him. I was in excellent «spirits, I felt 
likes man intoxicated with hasheesh, Mydream- 
world had crumbled and let me down into the 
Mepths of purgatory, but I made no sign. 

Mr..Charles Moulton was always beside Laura 
—a stranger to both could not have failed >to see 
the truth. Old Mademoiselle Mury’got hold of 
me;and expressed the sentiments of the house in 
sluble French, 

“She is engaged to him; we all think; you 
have-been dreadfully treated, ‘but you don’t 
seem to,care. The people thought they would 
beable to laugh at you, but now they say you 
must have just been amusing aired ‘like 4 
belie Laura.’ 

“My dear mademoiselle,’’ said I, finite 
4 it'is only we Americans who really understand 
flirtation.” 

.» So, it. seems,’’ said she, and ane eased 
bewildered. 

The room went round and round; the women 
were only, cleuds of blue, and white, and pink ; 
the most familiar faces looked strange and «is- 
tant. Mrs. Devon was not '.present) ‘I asked 
Laura to dance. 
| “Pll be generous,” said Mr. Moulton, before 
she could speak. ‘A new comet has ‘his pri- 
Vileges, but I'll give her up for a little:”” 

Llaughed—one can laugh in away that cuts 
deeper than words. Laura looked angrily at us 
both. 

‘I phall dance with neither,” said she.” “4 You 
are both tiresome to-night,” and she walked 
away,, 

M.r Charles Moulton and I stood ‘and iooked 
in. each other’s eyes, and the peoplé looked ‘at us. 
. “Lj know your cousin, Talbot ‘Forbes,’ said 
he, in his soft, lazy voice. ‘What's capital felé 
low he is.” 





"© Ati ‘attybody who! ean’ appreciate Tal Tam 
sure to like,” said\I)" "We talked as ami bly as 
possible for sme ‘moments, and our eyes glared 
Thtd ‘eabh’ otfiée’s' the while like those of two tom- 
cats waiting’ for’ & Spring. Tt would sound more 
poetical to ‘say tigers, but I ‘haye conviction 
‘that it ‘was like a pair of tom-cats we looked, 80 
I set it down. 

The ‘riext’ ‘day an excursion by boat to Veray, 
and a walk back along the hill-road from Clarens. 

In the golden sunset 1 found myself up by the 
bld ‘church that is the limit of Montreux—the 
last building on the moyntain-road. A pictur- 
exqe, gray‘towéred old structure hanging over 
the Precipice, crowned with ivy ; just a narrow 
plateau at the side, famous for its views. At the 
left, Chillon, looking as if yu could throw a 
stone down ‘tipon it, the Dent du Midi, on the 
‘opposite side of the lake, glorious with rich 
colors, the sweep of the waters stretching on 
and on, till in the distance, hills and horizon 
mingled in’'s glorious line of rainbow-tinted 
light. e 

Leaning Uver the stone parapet stood Laura 
Devon. My gayety had not once deserted me 
during the day. I had made her feel, too, I was 
certain of tht, Heartless as she was, I had 
tortured ‘her—it hurt me to do it, but I could 
not resist my demon. 

_Now I walked close to her before she saw me. 
"4 Cree waititig to see the ship heave in sight 
which is to bring new victims—nice subject for 
a picture,” said T. 

She tarhed quickly ; she was pale, there was 
wrath in her great eyes, her mouth set in its 
hardest, proudest curve. 

“ ao ooleg ‘até a very tude man, Mr. Barton,” said 

“'«T have been thinking that all day, and I 
am apse to free iny miind.” 

“Open ‘confession is good forthe soul,’’ re- 
turned I. *: Comanimes, Miss Devon, frankness 
obmes rather fate.” 

“I don’t understand enigmas,” said she, 
haughtily. "Words must be put plainly to suit 
my comprehension.” 

“Then, perhaps, you will let me emulate your 
frankness ?’’ 

“Pray do.” 
| She seated herself on one of the rustic benches 
scattered about, and looked at me as @ snow- 
woman, with eyes of fire, looked at men in the 
old Norse legends, 

“T have not very much to say,” I continued. 

1 could feel my breath come gasps; there 
was an odd darkness all about me; only that pale, 
proud face, with its fiery eyes, distinctly visible, 

“Then I run less risk of being worried,”’ she 
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replied.. “I am glad of it, for I confess you 

have tried my patience sorely to-day.” ., 
« How jolly to have produced any impression,” 
sina I, laughing ; while her voice and my laugh- 
nded away off, for something beat, beat 


is iy see bg the roar of an angry sea, At 


least to be considered rude and disagreeable is 
better than receiving no notice.” ' 

«* My aunt sent for you to come to her,’ she 
said, in an altered yoige, «She is unwell and 
can’t leave her room.’ 

««T was very sorry to refuse,” ssid, I, “sbut I 
was busy. ” 

I knew what Mrs. Devon wanted ; to rad 
matters, to coax me, | to forgive Laura—not to 
pain, the girl by letting her see that she nef 
broken my. heart. 

When I made my answer, the sudden aa 
died out of Laura’s face; she was furiously 
angry now, she looked as if a little of my mad- 
ness had touched her. 

«« You had something to say,”’ cried she, . "4 ‘say 
it and be done.” 

« Only te thank you for the Yesson you have 
given me,” saidI.  * It is.good to gain wisdom; 
I'm a wiser man than when I met you.” 

“1 should say you had still. q, good deal to 
learn ; I'd wait till I had made more progress 
before I became so very thankful,” retorted she. 

«IT am satisfied now, perfectly satisfied.” 

««T have nothing to do with that; if you only 
wanted me to listen to your own praises I will 
go homie, they don’t interest me.” 

«Just a few words ; I'll not detain you long.” 

Always that savage deat in my ears, growing 
each instant stronger; the billowy, glory of the 
sunset about, a mad chaotic sight to my dizzy 
eyes; ‘a song-sparrow perched on a window-sil] 
of the church at our backs, pouring out a happy 
gush of melody—vwe two, looking at one another, 
and 4 relentless fate urging us on, 

“1 trust that I have helped give you amuse- 
ment for a few idle weeks——” 

I stopped a second, wonJering stupidly who it 

was that had spoken. Why, it was my own 
voice—I thought a stranger spoke! 
: They have come to an end now. I had no 
: right to expect kindness or forbearance—you 
ares woman. A man would have had to give 
some hint—not you, being.a woman! . You played 
the game to the last, you made a grand finale— 
dramatic women like that. I don’t blame you, 
one must always be sorry for women being 
what they are. Pretty little actresses, and alweys 
8 victim to be found—for men are fools and not 
likely to change. You did it well, you missed 
nothing, the climax was perf: 





** Oh, go on,’ I heard ‘her white -lips faintly 
hiss... “Goon! I woulda’t stop you if the moun- 
tain was falling’ and one sign from’ my hand 
would. check it! If it was for peace here and 
hereafter, I: wouldn’t stop you—go on.” 
**There’s no more,’’ I heard my hoarsé voice 
say. ‘It was my fault to be duped by 80 poor's 
show, so old a drama—niy fault.” 

‘+ All your fault!’ she cried. “J act'apart— 
what yoo have ‘dared to call me? Just what 
you are, I know now—cruel, ungenerous, tifigen- 
tlemanly ; you have been all to-day. ~ I'd pardon 
# murder sooner than either crime.” 

. “You cannot deny a word I have said—you 
know it is truth.’ 

;*I deny nothing—nothing! That you could 
call mie what you have is enough—my lips are 
sealed.) 

' She drew-a letter from her pocket, tore it into 
@ thousand pieces, and flung it over the parapet. 

‘* What was that ?’’ I asked. 

“* Nothing to you,”’ she answered. ‘If I die 
first, Pl take care you know what it was, but 
not hefore—nothing to you.” 

If there was anything mysterious in her words 
which might have struck some dim perception, 
even through my frenzy, her next speech drove 
the possibility away. 

“Perhaps, though, it might have defended 
your conviction in regard to me,”’ she went on. 
Ah, if I had remembered that in time, I'd 
have shown you that letter. But it’s gone now. 
Well, I am tired of this, I shall go home, Mr. 
Barton.’* 

‘I wish you'd tell me something first,” said I. 

She turned and faced me again. 

**I am sure I will, it is certain to be some- 
thing disagreeable—I shall tell you with all the 
pleasure in life.” 

«How long have you been engaged to Mr. 
Moulton?” - 

+* Let me see, let us be exact,” and she laughed 
again. Put your question differently.” 

“ Then—thongh I see no difference—when did 
you become engaged to him?’ 

“‘T was.seventeen,”’ said she. 

* And you are twenty now—what constancy.” 
.. * So you do grant me one virtue? How good 
of you,” 

“Don’t you remember what Chastelard said 
to Mary Queen of Scots? Other women had 
need of virtues—she needed only her beauty— 
had al’ in that.” 

‘*Just so; and I’m a very handsome woman! 
I never cared much about it before, but I am 
glad of it now—glad.”’ 

* Yes, it will help you to fulfill your mission— 
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that of bringing trouble and pain to. men in- 
numerable.”” 
, Bhe burried on a few steps, then came back. 


+ So long as I live I will never forgive you,”’,, 


she said, in a low voice. ‘I will never fongive 

in this world or the next! I did not know 
L could. be so wicked, but I mean what I say— 
never, never !’” 

She was gone. 

In an hour I wasin the train, off to Villeneuve 
wd Brieg; the next day,. by  post-carriage, 
across the Simplon, into Italy, I. spent two 
years in incessant journeying from one end of, 
Burope to the other; away into the East—round 
the world. I felt like the Wandering Jew, but, 
[could not keep still. 

What a weak, miserable idiot I was to let my 
life be thus made a wreck and rnin. , 1 was, 
wasting the best years of my manhood. There 
was work to be done in the world, and I, was 
shirking my part therein. For one whole year 
my insanity kept me from thinking of that, but 
the idea made itself felt at last, aud haunted me 
persistently. Still, for a time I would not yield. 
There was nothing to work for—why should L 
toil? Ucared nothing for my kind—why should 
[help them ? 

I know that away into-the fartherest cycles of 
eternity the memory of those wasted years. will 
haunt me. No matter what peace may come, no 
matter what usefulness in this life, or in the new, 
life we shall have beyond the stars, there will 
always remain that memory like a, blot, ..A 
deeper sin—I mean what men would call, so— 
might more easily be effaced. 1 could not even 
plead engrossing passion in some wicked pursuit, 
lonly bated existence—myself for heing alive; 
I rendered life as, much a dead- letter ag 1 could, 

Two years! Well, God is very good ; I dimly 
comprehend mow that He may pardon in jus 
what we can never pardon in ourselyes.-.That 
dreary round ended, and I was in America, at 
fast. 1 went to work—L was a rich. man—there 
was enough to be done. I did not want fame or 
praise ; | wanted work, and J found itin the dis- 
pensing of my stewardship—and real, earnest, 
commonplace toil it was; a work that shall ¢gon- 
tinue, God helping me, till I go «« beyond these 
voices’’ to something more complete, \Butit ceased 
to be puerile, and coarse, and commonplace—the 
scales fell from my eyes, and. I saw loveliness 
under it all. 

You have many a time shuddered over the 
hideousness of some creeping thing, some tiny 
garden monster, or horned horror ° frém the sea. 
You have, too, maybe, marveled at the , beauty 


of some object disclosed by the microscope— ' 


Vout. LX1V.—23. 


{ your own life, 





asked eagerly. what, that new, unknown thing 


3 could; be which nature bad, taken so, much pains 


to fashion into perfection., ; So, it. was the de- 
spised.worm,.or the many-legged monster, at 
which.you shuddered in your delicacy, wonder- 
ing, why God gaw fit to form such hideous things. 

I have no space to work out. my simile; I 
think you will not find it difficult to apply it to 
Narrow, and, poor, and mean— 
maybe # hewer of wood and s drawer of water; 
perhaps, you are a woman, toiling over her 
baking+pan, haunted by phantoms of youth and 
dreams that make the present more loathsome, 
or what is harder to bear,.more stale and mono- 
tonous. Never mind, what, the life, is, the beauty 
can be found if it is only in the discipline against 
which we rebel, but which,, struggle as we may, 
refuse to hasten the, work as we will, shall help 
souls on to perfection in God's own time, and 
in, God’s own way, 

1am awake, body ond soul, and I toil on— 
halting, stumbling,;; bruising . body and soul 
often—but I get on. 

So, another. year, goes—three years since I 
showed; you myself, alone, in »my room at Mon- 
treux, ghafing undexr.my, folly ; three years since 
1 went mad op, partiag with Laura Devon in the 
old church-yard. ' 

_ So ja the bright Indian Summer aeason T go 
away into, the country for.a little rests, because 
we, all. need. rest, and, it.is very, pleasant.to have 


yearned it, we shaye no, more right to make usin 


of.our duties than, we have,of our pleasures, 
- And. ]).find, at my. country-house.a knot; of 
relatives to welcome. me; and [ try. to be grateful 
for their affection, to be patient under their com> 
miseration of my changed face and gray hair. 

At the end; of my, first, year of wandering, a 
traveler, encounteredin, the,Hast, told me of some 
charming peoplehe hag Jately,left-—Mr. Moul- 
ton and his beautiful. wife... I think,that blow— 
expected, but a.blow+helped. me in lifting, .my- 
self out of the sloughof despond where I bad 
wallowed. A blow is a good thing, sometimes. 
Stripes are eccasionally good for children, in 
spite of modern theories, and a good, sound buf- 
fet is profitable for men, too. 

So I am in the country, and I enjoy my season 


yof repose.’ 1 drift away to a mountain village 


off on the borders of Vermont, and there, no 
long after my arrival,'Inniet Mis. Devoii—very 
like her old self, ‘There dre people ‘about—I 
express a hope that. Mrs, Moulton is well. She 
looks a little surprised at. my) asking+before 
she can answer, someone else claims her atten- 
tion. After'awhile we’ are side-by-side’ again, 
and she says, 
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Laura fs'not’ well} has not been for a long 
tite. Do'come and'see mé, I ‘am at the hotel 
at the othér énd of the village.” 

So the ‘iext day I. go, am shown up’ stairs, 
and there is—not Mrs. Devon, but her niece. I 
turn’ blue ‘and cold, for just as I enter, some 
guest addresses her, ‘ 


««[ assnre you, my dear Miss Devon re 


T hear nomore, I only know there has been some. 


blunder in my mind—Laura is not Mrs. Moulton. 

I advance, she too; wespeak,’we shake hands. 
Ah, she is greatly changed—thin, pale, but so 
beautiful; a'beauty that is beyond the brilliant 
loveliness of that other season. We talk; other 
people talk, for there are several in the room, 
but I- don’t Know what any of us say. Then 
another lady enters, and I hear Laura’s voice, 

“My cousin, Mrs. Moulton, Mr. Barton.” 

The other people will not go away, so I go— 
stupefied. I pass the night in a state of stupe- 
faction. I have'no right to go near Laura again, 
she does not.want me. But we meet often dur- 
ing the next few days, and Mrs. Devon watches 
us both anxiously, and at last she says to me, 

“You're a fool, Laura’s a fool—we’re all fools ! 
Go and ask her what that letter was she tore up 
the night you and she did‘ melodrama in the 
Montreux church-yard.” 

It is sunset; Iam with ‘the old lady in her 
room. At that’‘moment I catch the ‘flutter of a 
white dress at the farther end of # long gallery. 
I go straight toward the figure and Tsay, 

«« What was that letter you tore up the night we 
did melodrama in the Montreux church-yard?”’ 

She looks at me wistfully; she does not color, 
she is not agitated. 

“Why. do you want to know?’ she asks. 

+ Because I love you; because I always shall 
love you; because I want to hear you say you 
have forgiven my cruel words.’” — 

Now I have tio more intention of saying this 
when I open my lips than I have of flying—but 
I say it. Isay a great deal more, too; then I 





beg her pardon for wearying her, because she 
has grown pale and shivers a little. 

“You might have said all this that night,” she 
answers, and still her wistful eyes hold me fast. 

“ And if I had?” 

“Then we should not have gone mad with evil 
temper, and I should have let you read theletter.” 

She is crying softly, now. I think I am mad 
or dreaming. I am on my knees by her chair— 
or I dream it—and her hands are in mine. 

“And the letter?” 

“Tt was telling you all about Charley Moul- 
ton's love for my cousin—about the difficulties 
her step-father put in the way, because he wanted 
to ‘keep’ her fortune in his hands. “He took 
advantage of that silly old flirtation between 
Charley and me to say we had been seriously 
engaged. It was showing you how you could 
help us—asking you to do it for my sake.” 

“Oh, my God!” 

Tam awake; no dream could hold sch an 
agony of remorse as smites me now. She has. 
tens to soothe my pain. 

‘Tt was my fault as much as yours. My be- 
havior was fiendish. Oh, my dreadful temper!” 

I do not think we said much for awhile. 

‘« Laura, could you forgive, could you care for 
me's little? See, Iam not fit or worthy, but I 
am trying to make something of my life! Ah, 
Laura, if you could give me any hope, I would 
be so patient; I would wait, strive to earn——” 

Then we hear another voice. 

‘-«« Phat Robert Barton is mad! Listening? Of 
course, I have been listening. Two fools! Kiss 
him this'‘minute, Laura Devon, or I’ll box his 
ears and yours afterward. A pretty pack of 
nonsense; and you have loved him from the 
first; and he has nearly killed you—the brute! 
Oh, my dears, I am so happy—so happy!” 

There is a sob and a gurgle, and Mrs. Devon 
goes off, leaning on her gold-headed cane. * Laura 
and F sit alone in the sunset-glory, and I think 
it ig heaven that opens before us at last. 





‘FORGIVE. 


BY MRS. BARA WOLVERTON. 


Foretve! though I scold my own, 

"Tis but the foam on the goblet’s brink ; 
I would silence each word, 
Ere its accents were heard, 

Did 1 stop for a moment to think. 

Forgive! you know we are apt, 

When bent by the wrath of the wind, 
To forget but a cloud 


Doth glory enshroud— 
The silver-bright shining behind. 


“T do!” I know it is said, 
My place is as surely my own, 

As if wide apart 

Were the doors of your heart— 
All its boxes of treasure-trove shown. 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON, AUTHOR OF “KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STOBRY,” ETC. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 262. 


CHAPTER V. 

« Mn. Denis OGLETHORPE has gone away. He 
will not come back again until July, when he is 
to marry Miss Gower.” 

This was the last entry recorded in the little 
pink-and-gold journal, and after it came @ gap 
of mouths. 

It was midnight after the memorable day spent 
in Broom street that the record was made, and 
having made it, Theodora North shut the book 
with a startled feeling that she had shut, within 
its pages an unfinished page of her life. 

It was a strange feeling to have come upon her 
so suddenly, and there was a strange kind of 
desperateness in its startling strength. It was 
startling; it had come upon her without @ mo- 
ment’s warning, it seemed, and yet, if she had 
been conscious of it, there had been warning 
enough. Warning enough for an older woman— 
warning enough for Denis Oglethorpe; but it 
bad not seemed warning toa girl of scarcely 
seventeen years. But she understood it now; 
she had understood it the moment he told her 
in that strained, steady voice that he was going 
away. She had delivered his message to Lady 
Throckmorton, and listened quietly to her wan- 
dering comments, answering them as best she 
could. She had waited patiently until Sir Du- 
gald’s barbarous eleven o’clock supper was over, 
and then she had gone to her room, stirred the 
fire, and dropped down upon the hearth-rug to 
think it over. She thought over it for a long 
time, her handsome eyes brooding over the red 
coals, but after about half an hour she spoke out 
aloud to the silence of the room, ‘ 

“He loved me,” she said. ‘He loved me— 
me. Poor Priscilla! Ah, poor Priscilla! How 
sorry I am for you.” 

She was far more sorry for Priscilla than she 
was for herself, though it was Priscilla who had 
won the lover, and herself who had lost him for 
ever. She cared for him so much more deeply 
than she realized as yet, that she would rather 
lose him, knowing he loved her, than win him 
feeling uncertain. The glow in her eyes died 
away in tears, but she was too young to realize 
despair or anything like it. The truth was that 
the curious enchantment of the day had not 





; been altogether sad, and at seventeen one does 


not comprehend that fate.can be wholly bitter, 
‘or that some turn in fortune is not in store for 
the future, however hopeless the present may 
seem, 

In this mood the entry was made in the little 
journal,:and having made it, Theodora North 
cried a little, hoped a little, and wondered guile- 
lessly how. matters could end with perfect Justice 
to Priscilla Gower, 

The household seemed rather quiet after the 
change, Mr. Denis Oglethorpe was a man to be 
missed under any circumstancee—and Theo was 
not the only one who missed him. Lady Throck- 
morton missed: him also, but she had the solace 
of her novels and her chocolate, which Theo had 
not. Novels had been delightful at Downport, , 
when they were read in hourly fear of the task g 
that always interfered to prevent any indulgenc /e; 
but in those days, for some reason, they were’ not 
as satisfactory as they appeared once, an‘d so 
being thrown on her ewn resources, rihe’ suc- 
cumbed to the very natural girlish we akness of 
feeling a sort of fascination for Brocyme street. 
It was hard to resist Broome streeé, knowing 
that there-must.be news to be heard there, and 
so she, gradually fell into the halsit of paying 
visits, more to Miss Elizabeth Gower than to her 
niece. The elder Miss Gower was always com- 
municative, and always ready to talk about her 
favorites, and to Theo, in her half-puzzled, half- 
sad frame of mind, this was a curious’ consola- 
tion. The two spent hours together, sometimes, 
in. the tiny, parlor, stumbling over Berlin wool 
difficulties, and now and then wandering to arid | 
fro, conversationally, from Priscilla to the octa- 
gon-stitch, and from the octagon-stitch to Denis. 

Priscilla was, prone to reserve, and rarely 
joined them in their talks ; and, besides, she was 
so often busy, that if she had felt the inelination 
to do so, she had not time to indulge it. But 
she was even more silent than she had ecemed at 
first, Theo thought, and she was sure her pale, 
handsome face was paler, though, of course, that 
was easily to be nenvamned, for-by her lover's 
absence, 

She was a singular girl this. Priscilla Gower. 
The first time Theo ever saw her display an in- 
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terest in anybody, or in anything, was when she 
first heard Pamela’s love-story mentioned, 
She was sitting at work near them, when eo 


chanced to mention Arthur Brunwalde, and, Toe 


her surprise, Priscilla looked up from her desk 
immediately. 


‘* He was your sister’s lover, was he not?” she | 


suid, with' an abrupt interest in the subject. 

“¥es,”” answered’ Theo ; “pat he ‘died, you 
know.” out 

Priscilla nodded. age 

“‘The week before their wedding-day,” she 
paid. Mr’ Ogtethotpe told me 86." 

Teo answered in thé affirmative again. 

And: poor Patt dduld ‘not forget hint, + she 
added, her wéual tender reverence for poor Pain 
showing itself in her sorrowing votce.’ “She 
was "very pretty’ then, ‘aid Lady Throckmorton 
Was’ angry beéatise she would not marry any- 
body else} but Pamela never cared’ for ‘anybody 
else. ” 

Priscilla got up from her chair, and, éoming 


to tle hearth, leaned agaitist’ the Tow ‘mantel, 3 


pen in hand. “She locked down on Theodora 
North with a curious expression in her cold, hand- 
some eyes. 

‘Is your sistet like you?” she asked. 

‘Thee toné was stich a strange one that Theo 
lifted her face With a faint, started Took. A 

“+ No} she feplied, almost timidly. ‘Pamela 
is fairer*han ‘I'am, and’ not 80 tall. We are not 
alike at at.’* 

*howas \ot thinking of that,’’ said Priscilla. 
«Iwas wonlering if you were alike in disposi- 
tion: «Dithidk I was wondering most whether 
you would’ be is faithfal as Pamela.” 

‘That is stange question,” Miss Efizabeth 
interposed: -“*Theoilora has not been fried.” 

But) Priséilla ‘as looking straight at Theo's 
dow cast eyes. 

» But I! thitk ‘Theodora knows;”’ she said, 
biivily. ‘Are you like your sister in that, Theo- 
di? Lremember hearing Mr. Oglethorpe say 

+!you' would be.” 

‘ied dropped her ivory étochet-needte, and 
hent to pick it up, with a blurted’ Vision’ and 
nervoiis fingers. 

**T. gannbt tell,” ste’ said. 
enough:to know yét.”’’ 


‘WT "bth ‘tiot “old 


/ tnYou arevseveritee,” said Priscilla. uy knew ¢ 8 


at seventeen.’’.” 

Theo recovered the needle; ang reset ft fn her 
work to give herself time, and then she looked 
up and faced her questioner ‘Drlively, in & sort 
of desperateness: dd 

‘If [new that I loved any one. If I had 
ever loved any one as Pamela loved Mr. Brun- 





walde, I should be like Pamela,” she said, «] 


pp Id never love any one else.” 


m that time she fancied that Priscilla 

Gower liked her better than she had done before; 
at any rate, she took more notice of her, though 
she was never effusive, of course. 
She talked to her oftener, and seemed to listen 
while she talked, even though she was busy at 
the time. She said io her once that she would 
liké to Know Pamela; and, emboldened by this, 
Theo ventured to bring one ‘of Pam's letters to 
read to her; and when she had read it, told the 
‘whole story of her sister's generosity in a little 
burst of enthusiastic love and gratitude that 
fairly melted tender-hearted old Miss Elizabeth 
to tears, and'catsed her to confide afterward to 
Theo the fact that she herself had felt the influ- 
hice of the tender passion, in consequence of the 
blandishments of a single gentleman of uncertain 
age, whose performances upon the flute had been 
thé means of winning her affections, but had 
Unhappily resulted in his contracting a fatal 
eolU ‘while serenading on a damp evening. 

* fle used to play ‘In a Cottage near a Wood, 
my dear, most beautifully,” said Miss Elizabeth, 
with wild pathos, *‘thongh I regret to say that, 
ds We did not live ina musical neighborhood, 
the people next door did not appreciate it; the 


gentleman of the house even going’so far as to 


say that. he was not sorry when he died, as he 
@id a few weeks after the cold settled on his dear, 
weak lungs. He was the only lover I ever had, 
my dear Theodora, and his name was Elderberry, 
& Very singular our by the way, but he was a 
very talented man.’ 

When Theo went into the little back bedroom 
that evening to put on her hat, Priscilla Gower 
Went with her, and, as she. stood before the 
dressing-table buttoning her sacque, she was 
somewhat puzzled by the expression on her com- 
panion’s face. Priscilla had takefi up her muff, 
and was stroking the white fur, her eyes down- 
‘east upon her hand as jt moved to and fro, the 
ringeupon its forefinger shining i in the gaslight. 

“IT had a letter from Mr. Oglethorpe yester- 
day,” Priscilla said, at’ rast, ‘* He is in Vienna 
now; he asked if you were well. To-night I shall 
answer him. Have you any essage to. send?” 

1?" said Theo. It seemed to her so strange 

thing for Miss Priscilla 6 ‘Gower. to say, that her 
pronoun was ‘almost an interjéctiqn. 

ut ‘thought, . perhaps,” said Priscilla, quietly, 
“ ‘that’ a message. from you would _gratify him, if 
You had one to send. “ 

Theo took up her gloves and began” to draw 
them on, a sudden feeling of pain or discomfort 
striking her. It was a feeling scarcely defined 
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epongh to sllow her to decide whether it was 
real pain or only discomfort, . 

«1 do pot think I have any message, 0 send,” 
she replied. ‘Thank you, Mise Priscilla.” 

She took her muff then, and; went back to the; 
petlor to kixs Miss Blizabesh in, strange 
frame of mind. She was beginning to feelmore 
strangely concerning Mr. Denis Oglethorpe, and 
it was Priscilla Gower who had stirred her heart. 
She found Lady Throckmorton waiting at home, 
for her, to her surprise, in a new mood. She. 
had that evening received a letter from , Denis, 
herself, and it had suggested an ides to her,; 

«] have been thinking, Theo,’’ shesaid, ‘‘ that 
we might take a.rua over the Channel oursel ves., 
Lhave not been in, Paris for four years, and I 
believe the change would do me good. The last 
time I visited the, Spas, my health improved 
greatly.” 

lt was just like her ladyship,.to became aud- 
denly possessed of a whim, and to follow its lead 
on the spur of the moment. She was a woman 
of caprices, and her caprices always ruled the 
day, as this one did, to Theo’s great astonish- 
ment. It seemed such a great undertaking to 
Theodora, this voyage of a few hours; but Lady 
Throckmorton regarded it as the lightest of mat- 
ters. To her it wag only the giying of.a few 
orders, being uncomfortably sea-sick for a while, 
and then landingin Calais, with 9 waiting- woman 
who understood her business, and aman-servant 
who was accustomed to traveling. So when 
Theo broke into exelamations of pleasure and 
astonishment, she did not understand either her 
enthusiasm or her surprise, 

“What,” she said, ‘you like the idea, do 
you? Well, think I have made up my mind 
about it. We could go next week, and I dare 
say we could. reach Vienna before Denis Ogle- 
thorpe goes away,” 

Theo became suddenly silent. She gave vent 
tono further exclamations. She would almost 
have been willing to give up the pleasure of the 
journey after that. She was learning that it was 
best for her not to see Denis Oglethorpe again, 
and here it seemed that she must see him in 
spite of herself, even though she was conscien- 
tious enough to. wish to do what..was best, not so 
much because it was best for herself, as because 
it was just to Priseilla..Grower, But Lady 


Throckmorton had come to @ decision, and:forth- ’ 


with made her preparations. She eyen wrote 
to Vienna, and told Denis that they were coming, 
herself and Theodora North, and he must wait 
and mest them if possible. . 

It was a great trial to Theodora, this. She 
was actually girlish and sensitive enough to fancy 





that: Mr. Denis Ogletherpe might imagine their 
intention ito follow him was some fault of: hers, 
and.she was uncomfortable and nervons accerd-* 
ingly, She hoped he would have left Vienna 
before the letter reached ‘him; she hoped he. 
might go away in spite of it; she hoped it might 
never reach him at all. And yet, in spite of this, 
she experienced an :almost passionately keen 
sense of disappointment when, on the day before 
their departure, Lady Throckmorten received a 
letter from him regretting his. inability to com- 
ply with her request, and announcing his imme- 


i} diate departure fer some. place whose name he 


did notmention. Business had called him away, 
and ‘Lady Throckmorton, of course, knew what 
such business was, and how imperative its de- 
mands were. 

‘(He might ‘have waited,’’ Theo said to: bese 
self, with an unexpected, inconsistent feeling of 
wretehedness. ‘1 would have stayed anywhere 
te have seen him only for a minute. He had ne 
need to be so ready to go away.” And then she 
found herself burning all over, as it were, in her 
shame at discovering how bold her thoughts had 
been. 

Perhaps this was the first time she really awoke 
te a full consciousness of where she had drifted. 
The current had carried her along so far, and 
she had: not been to blame, because she had nui 
comprehended her danger; but now it was dif- 
ferent. She was awakening, but she was at thé 
edge of the cataract, and its ominous sounds had 
alarmed her. 


CHAPTER VL 

Tue letters that were faithfully written to 
Downport during the following month, were the 
cause of no slight excitement in the house of 
David North, Esq... The children looked forward 
to the reception of them as an event worthy of 
being chronicled. Theo was an exact corres- 
pondent, and recorded her adventures and pro- 
gress with as careful a precision as if it had been 
a matter of grave import whether she was in 
Boulegne or Bordeaux, or had steyed at one 
hotel.or the other. It was not the pleasantest 
season of the year to travel, she wrote, but it was, 
of cqurse, the gayest in the cities. Lady Throck- 
mortan was very kind and very generous. She 
took her out a great deal, and spent a great deal 
of money in sightrseeing, wuich proved conclu- 
sively haw kind she was, as her ladyship knew 
all the places, worth looking at, as well as she 
knew Charing Cross or St. Paul’s, And at the 
end of 8,month came a letter from Paris full of 
news and description. 
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**We reached Paris three days ago,’”’ wrote 
Theo, “and are going to'remain until Lady 
Throckmorton makes up her mind to go some- 
where else, or to return to London. She has a 
great number of friends here, who have found us 
out already. She is very fond of Paris, and I 
think would rather stay here than anywhere else; 
so we may not come away until spring. We went 
to the opera last night, and saw Faust again. 
You remember my telling you about going to see 
Faust in London the first time I wore the rose- 
pink satin. I wore the same dress last night, 
and Lady Throckmorton lent me some of her 
diamonds, and made Splaighton puff my hair in 
anew way. Splaighton is my maid, and I don’t 
know what to do with her sometimes, Pamela. 
You know I am used to waiting on myself, and 
she is so serious and dignified that I feel half 
ashamed to let her do things for me. Two or 
three gentlemen, whoknew Lady Throckmorton, 
came into our box, and were introduced to me 
One of them (I thirk Lady Throckmorton said 
he was an attache) called on us this morning, 
and. brought some lovely flowers. I must not 
forget to tell you about my beautiful morning 
robes. One of them is a white merino, trimmed 
with black velvet, and. 1 am sure we should think 


it pretty enough for a party dress at home. I 
am glad you liked your little present, my dar- 
ling Pam. Give my dearest love to Joanna and 
Elin, and tell them I am saving my pocket money 
to buy them some real Parisian dresses with. 
Love and kisses to mamma and the boys from 


Your THEO.” 
She did not know, this affectionate, handsome 
Theo, that when she wrote this innocent, school- 
girl letter, she might have made it a record of 
triumphs innumerable, though unconscious. She 
had never dreamed for a moment that it was the 
face at Lady Throckmorton’s side that had caused 
such a sudden accession to the list of the faith- 
ful. But this was the case, nevertheless, and Lady 
Throckmorton was by no means unconscious of 
it. Of course, it was quite natural that people 
who had forgotten her in London should remem- 
ber her in Paris; but it was even more natural 
that persons who did not care for her at-all, 
should be filled with admiration for Theo in rose- 
colored satin. And’so it was. Such a change 
came over the girl’s life all at once, that, as’ it 
revealed itself to her, she was tempted to rub her 
bright eyes in her doubt as to the reality of it. 
Two weeks after she reached Paris she awoke 
and found herself famous ; she, Theodora North, 
to whom, as yet, Downport and shabbiness, and 
bread-and-butter cutting, were the only things 





that appeared real enough not to vanish at» 
touch. 2cople of whom she had read six months 
ago, regatding their very: existence as almos; 
mythical, flattered, applauded, followed ther, 
They talked of her, they praised her, they made 
high-flown speeches to her, at which she blushed, 
and glowed, and opened her lovely, half-ancom- 
prehending eyes. She was glad they liked her, 
grateful for their attentions, half-confused under 
them ; but it was some time before she wnder- 
stood the full meaning of their homage. ° In rose- 
colored satin and diamonds she dazzled them; 
but in simple white muslin, with a black-velvet 
ribbon about her perfect throat, and a great wiiite 
rose in her dark hair, she was a glowing young 
goddess, of whom they raved extravagantly, and 
who might. have made herself a fashion, if she 
had been ‘bora a few years earlier, ‘and been born 
in Paris. 

Lady Throckmorton was actually proud of her, 
and committed extravagances she might have re- 
pented of, if the girl had not been ‘so affection- 
ately grateful and tractable. Then, as might be 
expected, there arose out of the train the inde. 
fatigable adorer, who is the fate of every preity 
or popular girl. But in this case he was by no 
means unpleasant. He was famous, witty, and 
fortunate. He was no less a personage than the 
attache, of whom she had written to Pamela, and 
his name was Victor Maurien. He had been 
before all the rest, and so had gained some slight 
foeting, which he was certainly not the man to 
relinquish. He had gained ground with Lady 
Throckmorton too, and in Denis Oglethorpe’s ab- 
sence, had begun almost to fill his place. He 
was graceful, faithful in her ladyship’s service ; 
he talked politics with her when she was gravely 
inclined, and told her the news when she was in 
a good humor’; he was indefatigable and dignified 
at once, which is a rare combination; and he 
thought his efforts well rewarded by a seat at 
Theo's side in their box in the theatre, or by the 
privilege of handing her to her carriage, and 
gaining a few farewell words as he bade her good- 
night. He was not like the rest either. 1t was 
not entirely her beauty which had enchanted 
him, though, like all Frenchmen, he was a pas- 
sionate worshiper of the beautiful. The sweet 
soul in her eyes had touched his heart. Her 
ignorance had done’ more to strengthen it than 
anything she could have done. ‘There was not 
& spark of coquetry in her whole nature. She 
listened to his poetic spaeches, wondering but’ 
believing—wondering how they ‘could be true 
of her, yet trusting him and all the world too 
seriously to’ accuse him of anything but parti- 
ality. 
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To the last day of his life Victor Maurien will 
not forget one quiet evening, when’ he came to 
the hotel and-found Theodora North by herself, 
in'their privete parlor, reading an English let- 
ter by the blaze of acandelabra. It had arrived 
that very day from Downport, and something in 
it had touched her, for when she rose to greet 
him, her gipsy eyes were mistily soft. 

They began to draw near to each other that 
night. Half-unconsciously she drified into con- 
fiding to him the yearnings toward the home 
whose shadows and sharp b e had 
softened. It was singular how much pleasanter 
everything seemed, now she looked back upon it 
in'the past. Downport was not an unpleasant 
place after all. She could remember times when 
the sun shone upon the dingy little town and 
the wide-spread of beach, and made it almost 
pretty. 

“Tam afraid I did not love them all enough,” 
she said. «* Lady Throckmorten does not intend 
that:I shall go there to remain again; but if I 
were'to go, I feel as if I could help them more— 
Pamela, you know, and: mamma. I want to send 
Joanna and Elin something, to show them. that 
I don’t forget them at all. I think I should 
like to send them some pretty dresses: Joanna 
is fair, and she always: wanted a pale-blue silk. 
Do you think a pale-blue silk would be very ex- 
pensive, M. Maurien ?”’ 

She started, and colored a little the next mo- 
ment, recognizing the oddity of her speech, and 
her little laugh was very sweet to hear. 

IT forgot,’’ shesaid. ‘* How should you know, 
tobesure. Political men don’t care about pale- 
blue silk, do they?’ And she laughed. again, 
such a fresh, enjoyable little laugh, that he was 
ready to fall down and worship her in his im- 
pulsive French fashion. | Until Lady Throckmor- 
ton came, she amused him with talking of Eng- 
land and the English people, until the 'naivete of 
her manner had an indescribable fascination for 
him. He could have listened to her’ forever. 
She told him about Downport and its small tines, 
unconsciously showing him more of her past life 
than she fancied. Then, of course, she at last 
came to Broome street, and Miss Elizabeth, and 
Miss Priscilla, and—Mr. Denis Oglethorpe. 

“ He is very talented, indeed,” she said. ‘« He 
has written, oh! a grent deal.. He once wrote a 
book of poems. I have the volume in one ofimy 
trunks.”’ ! 

He looked at her quietly but keenly when she 
said this, and he did not need more than a second 
glance to understand more than she understood 
herself. He rend where Mr. Denis, Oglethorpe 
stood, by the queer, sudden, inner ight .n oer 











eyes, and the unconscious: fluctuation of rich 
color in her bright glowing face. He was struck 
with a secret pang in a second. There would be 
so frail a thread of hope for the man’ who was 
only second with a girl like this.one. : 

«T know the gentleman you speak of,’ he said 
aloud. ‘* We all know him. He is a papular 
man. I saw him only a few weeks ago.”’ 

Her eyes flashed up to his—the whole of her 
face flashed with electric light. 

“Did you?’ she said. ‘*Where was he? I 
didn’t know——”’ and ‘there she stopyied. 

‘* He was here,’’ was the answer. .‘‘In Paris 
—in this very hotel, the day before you came 
here. He had overworked himself, [think. He 
was looking paler than usual, and somewhat 
worn-out. It was fatigue, I suppose.’’ 

Her eyes fell, and the light died away. She 
was thinking to herself that he might have waited 
twenty-four hours longer—only a day—such a 
short time. Just at that moment she felt pas- 
sionately that she could not bear to let him ge 
back to England and Priscilla Gower without.a 
farewell word. 

In all the whirl of excitement that filled her 
life, through all the days that were full of it, and 
the nights that were fairly, dazzling to her an- 
accustomed eyes, she never forgot Denis Ogle- 
thorpe. She remembered him. always in the 
midst of it all. and new her remembrance was ofa 
different kind; there was more pain in it, more 
unrest, more longing and strength. She had 
ripened wonderfully since that last night in 
Broome street. 

Among the circle of Lady Throckmorton’s 
friends, and even beyond its pale, she was a god- 
dess this winter.. Her dark viante face, with its 
innocence and freshness of beauty, carried all 
before it, and this. her first seasun was a con- 
tinuation of girlish triumphs. The chief charae- 
teristic of her loveliness was that it inspired peo- 
ple with a sort of enthusiasm. When she entered 
a room a'low murmur.of pleasure followed her. 
There was not a man who had exchanged a word 
with, her who would not have been reaily to per- 
form absurdities as. well as impossibilities for 
her sweet young sake. 

«« How kind people are to me,”’ she would say 
to Lady Throckmorton, ‘+I can hardly believe 
it, sometimes. Oh, how Joanna and Elin would 
like Paris!’ 

They had been two, months in Paris, and in 
the meantime, had heard nothing from Denis 
Oglethorpe. He had not written to Lady Throck- 
morton since the letter dated from Vienna, so 
they supposed he had lost sight of them and 
thengne w* ting useless, There were times when 
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Theo tried to make up her mind that she had 
seen him for the last time before his. marriage, 
but there were times again when; on going out, 
her last glance at her mirror had a thrill of ex- 
pectation in it that was almost a pang. 

She was sitting im their box in the theatre one 
night, half listening to Maurien, half to the 
singers, and wondering dreamily what was going 
on in Broome street at the moment, when she 
suddenly became conscious of a slight stir among 
the people in the seats on the other side of the 
house. She turned her face quickly, as if she 
hed been magnetized. Making his way toward 
their box was & man whom at first she saw 
mistily, in a moment more quite clearly. Her 
heart began to beat fasterthan it had ever beaten 
in her young life, her hand closed upon her bou- 
quet-holder with a nervous strength ; she turned 
her face to the stage in the curious, excited, 
happy, and yet fearing tremor that took posses- 
sion of her in a second.’ By some caprice or 
chance they had come to see Faust again, and 
the Marguerite who had been their attraction, 
was at this very moment standing upon the stage, 
repeuting softly her simple, pathetic little love- 
spell, 

« Er lieber mich, er lieber mich nicht.’’ 

Theo found herself saying it after Marguerite 
to the beating of her heart. ‘‘ Hr lieber mich, er 
lieber mich nicht. Er lieber mich, ”? and there 
she stopped, breathlessly, for the box door 
opened, and Denis Oglethorpe entered.. 

She had altered so much since they had last 
met that she scarcely dared to look at him, even 
after the confusion of greetings and formalities 
was over, and he had answered Lady Throck- 
morton'’s questions, and ‘explained to her the 
cause of his protracted wandering—for though 
she did not meet his eyes, she knew that he was 
altered, too. He looked worn and fatigued, she 
thought, and there was a new unrest in his ex- 
pression. 

It was fully a quarter of an hour before he 
left Lady Throckmorton and came to her side; 
but when he did’so, something in his face or air, 
perhaps, made Victor Maurien give way to his 
greater need in an impulse of generosity. 

There was a moment’s silence between them 
after he sat down, during which, in her excited 
shyness, Theo only looked at Marguerite with 
a fluttering of rich, warm color on her cheeks. 
It was he who ended the pause himself. 

*« Are you glad to see me, Theodora ?”’ he said, 
in a low, unsteady voice. 

“*Yes,’’ she answered, tremulously. 
glad.” 

«Thank you,”’ he returned. 


*T am 


“And yet it was 





chance that brought me here. I was not even 
sure you were in Paris until I saw you from the 
other side of the house a few moments ago. .. J 
wonder, my dear Theodora,’’ slipping into the 
old careless, whimsicul manner, **I wonder if { 
am doomed to be a rascal?” 

It might be that her excitement made her 
nervous ; at any rate there was a choking throb 
in her throat, as she answered him. 

“If you please,’’ she whispered, * don’t,’’ : 

His face softened, as if he was sorry for her 
girlish distress. He was struck with a fancy 
that if he were cruel enough to persist, he eould 
make her cry. And then the relapse in the old 
manner, had only been a relapse after all, and 
had even puzzled himself a little. So ‘he was 
quiet for a while. 

‘‘And so it is Faust again,” he said, breaking 
the silence. ‘‘Do you remember what you said 
to me the first time you saw Faust, Theodora— 
the night the rose-colored satin came home? 
Do you remember telling me that you could die 
for love’s sake? I wonder if you have changed 
your mind, among all the fine people you have 
seen, and all the fine speeches you have heard. 
I met one of Lady Throckmorton’s acquaintances 
in Bordeaux, a few days ago, and he told mes 
wonderful story of a young lady who was. then 
turning the wise heads of half the political Pari- 
sians—a sort of enchanted princess, with a train 
of adorers.ready to kiss the hem of her garment.” 

He was endeavoring to be natural, and was 
failing wretchedly. His voice was actually sad, 
and she had never heard it sad in all their inter- 
course before. She had never thought it could 
be sad, and the sound was something like a reve- 
lation of the man. It made her afraid of herself 
—afraid for herself. And yet above all this arose 
a thrill of happiness which was almost wild, 
He was near her. again! he had not gone away, 
he would not: go away yet. Yet! there.was 6 
girl’s foolish, loving comfort in the word! It 
seemed so impossible that she could lose him 
forever, that for the brief moment she ‘forgot 
Priscilla Gower and justice altogether. In three 
months the whole world had altered its face to 
her vision. She had altered herself; her life had 
altered she knew, but she did not know that she 
had been happier in her ignorance of her own 
heart than she could be now in her knowledge 
of ‘it. 

Her little court were not very successful to- 
night. Denis Oglethorpe kept his place at her 
side with a persistence which baffled the boldest 
of her admirers, and she was too happy to re- 
member the rest of the world. It was not very 
polite, perhaps, and certainly it was not very 
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wise to forget everything but, that.she herself 
was not furgutten; but she forgot everything else 
—this pretty Theo, this handsome and impoliti¢ 
Theo. She did not care for her court, though 
she was sweet-temperedly grateful to her, cour- 
tiers for their homage. She did care for Denis 
Oglethorpe. Ah, poor Priscilla! He went home 
with them to their hotel. He stayed, too, to.eat 
of the petite souper Lady Throckmorton, had. or; 
dered. Her Ladyship had a great deal, to. say 
to him, and a great number of questions to. ask, 
go he sat with them for an hour or go accounting 
for himself and replying to numberless queries, 
all the time very concious of Theo, who, sat hy 
the fire in a mist of white drapery and soft, thick, 
white wraps, the light from the wax,tapers flick- 
ering in Pamela’s twinkling sapphires, and burn- 
ing in the great crimson-hearted rose fastened 
in the puffs of her hair, 

But Lady Throckmorton remembered at last 

that she had to give some orders to her maid, 
and so for a moment they were left together. 
' Then he went to the white figure atthe fire 
and stood before it, losing something of, both 
color and calmness, He was going to be guilty 
of a weakness, and knowing it could not contral 
himself. He was not so great a hero as she had 
fancied him, after all. But it would have been 
very heroic to, have withstood a temptation so 
strong and so near. 

“Theo,” he said. ‘The man who ran away 
from the danger he dared not face is a greater 
coward than he fancied.. The chances have been 
against him, too. J suppose to-night he must 
turn his back to it again, but——-” 

She stopped him all at once with a little cry. 
She had been so happy an hour ago, that she 
could not fail to be weak now. Her face dropped 
upon the hands on her lap, and) were. hidden 
there, The crimson-hearted rose slipped from 
her hair and fell to her feet. 

“No, no!” she cried... ‘‘ Don’t go. 
for a little while ; don’t go yet!” 


It is only 


CHAPTER VII. 

He did not go away. He could not yet.; He 
stayed in Paris, day after day, even week after 
week, lingering through a man’s yery human 
weakness. He could no longer resist, the know- 
ledge of the fact that he, had lost the, best part 
of the battle; he had lost. it in being compelled 
to acknowledge the presence of danger by flight ; 
he had lost it completely after this, by being 
forced to admit to himself that there was not 
much more to lose, that in spite of his deter- 
mination, Theodora North had filled his whole 





life,.and nature as Priscilla Gower had never 
filled it, and could never fill it, were she hisjwife 
for a thousand years. He had made a mistake, 
and discovered having made it too late—that 
was all; but he blamed himself for having made 
it; blamed himself for being blind; blamed him- 
self more than all for having discovered his 
blindness and his blunder, Thinking thus, he 
resolved to go away. Yes, he would go away! 
He would marry Priscilla at once, and have it 
over., He would put an impassible barrier be- 
tween himself aud Theo. 

But, though be reproached himself, and an- 
athematized himself, and resolve: to go away, he 
did not leave Paris, He stayed in the face of 
his remorseful wretchedness. It was a terrible 
moral condition to be in, but he absplutely, gave 
up, for the time, to the force of circumstances, 
and floated recklessly with the current, 

If he had loved Theodora North when herleft 
her for Priscilla’s sake, he loved her ten: thow- 
sand fold, when he forbore to leave her for her 
own. He loved her passionately, blindly, jeal- 
ously. He envied every man who won a smile 
from her, even while his weakness angered him. 
She had changed greatly during their brief sepa- 
ration, but the change grew deeper after they 
had once again encountered each other, She 
was more conscious of herself, more fearful, less 
innocently frank. She did not reveal herself to 
him as she had once done. There is a stage of 
love in which frankness is at once unnatural aad 
impossible, and she had reached this stage. 
Even her letters to Priscilla were not frank after 
his reappearance. 

Since the night of their interview after their 
return from the theatre, he had not referred 
openly to his reasons forremaining. He had held 
himself to.the letter of his bond so far, at least, 
though he was often sorely tempted. He visited ~ 
Lady Throckmorton and Theo as he had visited 
them in London, and was their attendant cava- 
lier upon most occassions, but beyond that he 
rarely transgressed. It was by no means a pleas- 
ant, position fora man in love to occupy. :The 
whole world was between him and his love, 
it seemed. The most. infatuated of Theodora 
North’s adorers did not fear him, handsume and 
popular as he was, dangerous rival as he might 
have appeared. Lady Throckmorten’s world 
knew the history of their favorite, having learned 
it as society invariably learns such things.,. Most 
of them knew that his fate had been decided for 
years; all of them knew that his stay in. Paris 
could not bea longone. A man whose marriage 
is to he celebrated in June, has not many months 
to lose between February and May. 
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’ But this did not add to the comfort of Deiiis 
Oglethorpe. The rest of Theo’s admirers had a 
right to speak—he must be silent. ‘The shallow- 
eat of them might ask a hearing—he dare not for 
his dishonored honor’s sake. So even while 
nearest to her he stood afar off, as it were, a wit- 
ness to the innocent triumph of a girlish popu- 
larity that galled him intolerably. ' He puzzled 
her often in these days, and out of her bewilder- 
ment grew a vague unhappiness. 

And yet, in spite of this, her life grew peri- 
lously sweet at times. Only a few months ago 
she had dreameil of such bliss as Jane Eyre’s and 
Zulick’s, wonleringly; but there were brief 
moments now and then when she believed in it 
faithfully. She was very unselfish in her girl- 
ish passion. She thought of nothing but the 
wonderous happiness love could bring to her. 
She would have given up all her new luxuries 
and’ triumphs for Denis Oglethorpe’s sake. She 
would’ have gone back to Downport with him, to 
the old life; to the mending, and bread-and-but- 
tet cutting, and shabby dresses ; she would have 
taken it all up again cheerfully, without think- 
ing for one moment that she had made a sacri- 
fice. Downpert would have been a paraiise 
with him. She was wonderfully devoid of cal- 
culation or worldly wisdom, if she had only been 
conscious of it. An absurdly loving, simple; im- 
politic young person was this Theodora of ours; 
but I, for one, must confess to feeling some weak 
sympathy for her very ignorance: 

Among the many of the girl’s admirers whom 
Denis Oglethorpe envied jealously, perhaps the 
one most jealously envied was Victor Maurién. 


A jealous man might have feared him with rea-_ 


‘son under any circumstances, and Denis chafed 
at his good fortune'miserably. The man’ who 
had the honorable right to suecess could not fail 
to torture him. 

“Tt would be an excellent mateh for Theo,” 
was Lady Throckmorton’s complacent comment 
on the subject of the attache’s visit, and the com- 
ment was made to Denis himself. “M. Mau- 
rien is the very man to take good care of her; 
and, besides that, he is, of course, desirable. 
Girls like Theo ought to marry young.’ Mar- 
triage is their forte ; they are too dependent to be 
left to themselves. Theo is not like Pamela, or 
your Priscilla Gower, for instance; queenly as 
Theo looks, she is the veriest strengthléss ‘biby 
on'earth. It is a source of wonder to mé where 
she got the regal air.” 

But, perhaps, Lady Throckmorton did not un- 
derstand her lovely young relative fully.. She 
did not take into consideration a certain mental 
ripening process which had gone on slowly but 








surely, during the ‘last few months. The time 
came when Theodora North began to compre- 
hend her powers, and feel the change in herself 
sadly. Then it was that she ceased to be frank 
with Denis Oglethorpe, and began to feel a not 
fully defined humiliation and remorse. 

Coming in unexpectedly once, Denis found her 
sitting all alone, with open book in her lap, and 
eyes brooding over the fire. He knew the ‘vol- 
ume well enough at sight; it was the half-for- 
gotten, long-condemned collection of his youth- 
ful poems; and when she saw him, she shut it 
up, and laid her folded hands upon it, as if she 
did not wish him to recognize it. 

He was in one of his most unhappy moods, for 
some reason or other, and so unreasonable wag 
his frame of mind, that the movement, simple ag 
it was, galled him bitterly. 

‘* Will you tell me why you did that?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

Her eyes fell upon the carpet at her feet, but 
she sat with her hands still clasped upon the 
half-concealed book, without answering him. 

“You would not have done it three months 
ago,”’ he said, almost wrathfully, ‘and the thing 
is not more worthless now than it was then, 
though it was worthless enough. Give it to me, 
and let me fling it into the fire.” 

She looked up at him, all at once, and her eyes 
were full to the brim. Lady Throckmorton was 
right in one respect: She wasstrengthless enough 
sometimes. She was worse than strengthless 
against Denis Oglethorpe. 

“Don’t be angry with mie,’ she said, almost 
Lumbly. “TI don’t think yon could be angry 
with me if you knew how unhappy TI am to- 
day.” And the tears that had brimmed upward 
fell upon the folded hands themselves. 

“Why to-day?” he asked, softening with far 
more ‘reason than he had been galled. ‘ What 
has to-day brought, Theodora ?” > 

She answered him with a soft little gasp of a 
remorseful sob. ‘ It has brought M. Maurien,” 
she confessed. 

** And sent him away again ?”’ he added, ina 
low, unsteady voice. 

She nodded; her simple, pathetic sorrowfualness 
showing itself even in the poor little gesture. 

“Tle ‘has been very fond of me for a long 
time,” she said, tremulously. ‘‘He says that 
he loves: me. He came to ask me to be his wife. 
I am very sorry for him.” 

“Why?” he asked again, unsteadily. 

“IT was obliged to make him unhappy,” she 
answered. ‘I do not love him.” 

“Why?” he repented yet again; but his voice 
had sunk into a whisper. 
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« Because,’ she said, trembling all over now 
—because I cannot.” 

He could not utter another word. There was 
such danger for him, and his periled honor, in 
her simple tremor and sadness, that he was 
forced to be silent. 

It was not safe to follow M. Maurien at least. 
But, as might be anticipated, their conversation 
dagged in no slight degree. The hearts of both 
were so iuil of one subject that it would have been 
hard to furce them to another. Theo, upon her 
low suliane, sat mute, with drooped eyes, becorh- 
ing more silent every moment. Oglethorpe, in 
regarding her beautiful downeast face, forgot 
himself also. It was almost half an’ hour be- 
fore he remembered he had not made the visit 
without an object. He had something to say to 
her—something he had once said to her before. 
He was going away again, and had come to tell 
her so. But he recollected himself at last. 

“TI must not forget that I had a purpose in 
coming here to-night,’’ he said. 

«“ A purpose?”’ she repeated, after him. 

“Yes,” heanswered ‘I found last night, on 
returning to my hotel, that there was a letter 
awaiting me frum London—from my employers, 
infact. I must leave Paris to-morrow morning.” 

«And will you uot come back again,’’ she 
added, breathlessly almost. The news was so 
sudden that it made her breathless. This was 
the last time—the very last! 

They might never see each other again in this 
world, and if they did ever chance to meet, Pris- 
cilla Gower would be his wife. And yet he was 
standing there now, only a few feet from her, so 
_ Rear that her outstretched hand would touch 
him. The full depth of misery in the thought 
flashed upon her all at once, and drove the blood 
back to her heart. 

“Why?” she gasped out unconscionsly, through 
the very strength of her pangs. ‘ Youare going 
away forever.” 

She scarcely knew that she had uttered the 
words until sie saw how deathly pale he grew. 
The beads of moisture started out upon his fore- 
head, and his nervous hand went up to brush 
them away. 

* Not forever, I trust,’’ he said, huskily. “Only 
until—until és 

“Until July,” she ended forhim; ‘ until you 
are married to Miss Priscilla Gower.” 

She held up one little, trembling, dusky hand 
and actually began to tell the intervening months 
off her fingers. She was trying so hard to calm 





herself that she did not think what she was do- 
ing. She only knew she must do or say some- 


« How many months will it ‘be?"’ she said. 
“It-is February now; March, April, ‘May, 
Juné, July. Five months—not quite five, per- 
haps. We may not be herethen. Lady Throck- 
morton intends to visit the Spas during the 
summer.” 

From the depths of her heart she was praying 
that some chance might take them away from 
Paris before he returned. It would be his bridal 
tour—Priscilla’s bridal tour. Ah, if some wildly 
happy dream had only chanced to make it her 
bridal tour, and she could have gone with him 
as Priscilla would, from place to place; near him 
all the time, loving and trusting him always; de- 
pending on him, obedient to his lightest wishes. 
Miss Priscilla was far too self-restrained to ever 


| be as foolishly, thrillingly tender and fond, and 


happy as she, Theodora North, would have been. 
She could have given a little sob of despair and 
pain as she thought of it. 

As it was, the hopeless, foolish tears rose up 
to her large eyes, and made them liquid and 
soft; and when they rose, Denis Oglethorpe saw 
them. Such beautiful eyes as they were; such 
ignorant, believing, fawn-like eyes. The eyes 
alone would have unmanned him—under the 
tears. he broke down utterly, and so was left 
without a shadow of control. 

He crossed the hearth with a stride and stoed 
close to her, his whole face ablaze with the fierce- 
ness of his remorseful self-reproach and the 
power of his love. 

** Listen to me, Theo,” hesaid. ‘Let me con- 
fess to you; let me tell you the truth for once. 
Iam a coward’ and a villain. I was a villain 
to ask a woman I did not truly love to be my 
wife. I ama coward to shrink from the result 
of my vanity and madness. She is better than 
I am—this woman who has promised herself to 
me; she is stronger, truer, purer; she has loved 
me, she has been faithful to me ; and God knows 
I honor and revere her. I am not worthy te 
kiss the ground her feet have trodden upon. I 
was vain fool enough to think I could make her 
happy by giving to her all she did not ask for— 
my life, my work, my strength—not remember- 
ing that Heaven had given her the sacred right 
to more. She has held to our bond for years, 
and now see how it has ended! I stand here 
before you to-night, loving you, adoring you, 
worshiping you, and knowing myself a dishon- 
ored man, a weak, proved coward, whose truth 
is lost forever. 

*¢T do not 9sk you fora word. I do not say 
a word further. I will not. perjure myself more 
deeply. I only say this as a firewell confes- 





thing. 





sion, It will be farewell; we shall never > 
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each other again on earth perhaps; aad if we 
do, @n impassable gulf will, lie between us.;) L 
shall go back to England and .hasten, the mar- 
riage if I can; and thea, if.a whole life’s strenui 
aus exertions and constant care and tenderness 
will wipe out the dishonor my weakness-has. be- 
traged me into, it shall be wiped out, Lo eot 
say.one word of love to you, because 1. dare 
_ not, I quly say, forgive me, forget. me, and 
* good- by.” 

She had listened to hima with a terrified light 
growing in her eyes; but when he finished, she 
got up from her seat, shivering from head) to 
foot. t ; 

‘«Good-by,” she said, and let. him take her 
cold, lithe, trembling hands, Byt the moment 
he touched them, his suppressed excitement and 








her, own half-comprehended pain 
frighten her, and she began te try to draw them 
fram his grasp. 

vit Go.away, please,’’ she said, with a wild little 
sob. ofl: can’t bear-it. I don’t want to be 
wicked, and perhaps I have. been wicked, too, 
Miss Gower. is better: than I am—more worth 
loving... Oh, try to love her, and—and—only 
go. away now, and let. me be alone.” 

She ended.inan actual little moan. She was 
shivering and sobbing, hard as she tried to gov- 
ern herself. And yet, though this man loved 
her, and would have given half his life to snateh 
her.to his arms and rain kisses of comfort upon 
her, he letthe cold little hand drop, and ina 
moment more had left her. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 





WHAT. KATY, DID, 


- 
BY |. B. Be 


We strayed adown the orchard path, 
Among the fragrant clover, 

One Summer eye, sweet Katy Lee, 
And [, her bashful lover, 


I plucked for her the daisies bright, 
That bloomed in bountequs showers, 

She, with deft fingers twined a wreath, 
TI crowned her with the flowers. ' 


I said, “ earth owns no fairer queen 
Thaw thou, my sweet queen Kitty ;” 

She turned away her pretty head 
And hummed an old love ditty. 


And silent then;we wandered on, 
To where the drooping willows, ., 
Enfringe the banks where Otter Creek 
Rolls up its mimic billows. 


We watched the stars come slowly out, 
The ether bending o'er us, 

And saw their tiny, lambent flame 
Reflected there before us.» 


The crescent moon above the hills, 
Came up in regal splendor, 





And bathed us in her silvery light, 
So soft, subdued and tender. 


Till tender words came unawares— 

’ “Lis so true love confesses— 

And Katy huog her head and hid 
Her blushes ‘mong her tresses. 


I said, “ sweetheart, my love is thine, 
And in my love confiding, 
Wilt thou not breathe into my ear 
The secret love is hiding ?” 


No more her blushing face was hid, 
But close to mine uplifted— 
When suddenly a Katydid 
Sang out—a cloudiet drifted 


Across the moon, its light was hid—~ 
We stood within the shadow, 

And “ Katy-lid,” and “ Katy-did,” 
Resounded through the meadow. 


But what she did, the bird ne’er sung— 
Don't think that Tl reveal it— 

Naught but the river heard ovr vow, 
And the kiss I took to seal it 





AUTUMN DAYS. 


: _ 
BY MARY ANNIE BROWN. 


On these, these are the dayg I love, 
The days of all love I; 

Be put and in the mellow light 
Of a hazy, golden sky. 


To be put and in the brown old woods, .: 
While drop the crimson leaves ; 

While the hale and busy farmers 
Gather in the golden sheaves. 


To sally forth with joyous song, 
While dropping nuts fall fast ; 





Floating down upon the bosom 
Of the streamlet flowing past. 


To rustle ’mong the brown old leaves, 
That bury my roving feet ; 

While softly falls the hazy livht, 
On the brooklet flowing fleet. 


Oh these, these are the davs I love. 
These quiet Autumn days: 

When the prairies and the woodlands, 
Are bathed in golden haze. 





MADAM BOURNE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF (PRR SHOOND LIFE,” HTC., ETC. 


—— 


Or course, all Tarrytown knew that Miss Phil- 
lips and her corps of teachers had been invited 
to tea at Madam Bourne's: » Now titat the Rage 
worth Seminary for young ladies had proved’ itd 
right to be, by two successful terms, the leaders 
of society in Tarrytown, had thought it proper td 
recéive Miss Phillips within its sacted pale, 
thé doctor's wife had given ‘her a state dinner, 
« Four coursés, and all in city style,’’ said Mise 
Ann Bennett, who conducted ‘all the bi¥ttis, 
deaths, and dances of Tarrytown. “ It tovk' us 
a week to get up’ the jellies: No pies. ’ Piés; 
Dr. Vanhorn says, are considered low in Hartis- 
burg, which, as I said, was'too bad’; for, have 
what opinion you please pf Mrs,’ Vanhorn, as a 
lady or as @ church-member, ‘as for pits, there's 
nobody in Tarrytown that cx toueti her, expe- 
cially whén you eome to’ mitice. No}' no piés. 
Ice-cream, which I made in’ Mts. Hill's big ¢offee- 
boiler, and stained red’ with poke-berry. Yow 
know the shape of that boiler? Well, it turned 
out béautifully.” 

Mrs. Hill herself, (the judge’ 8 Wife,) had them 

to a supper of canned-oysters and ehicken-salad ; 
then they were asked to a sewihg-party at the 
minister's; after which “ the Browns and Harts, 
and their set, brought them iv)’ ‘as’ Miss’ Ann 
reported, ‘‘ quite in a family way, cold tongue; 
bisctiit; jeily-cake—all very plain, you know. 
The best thing they could ‘d6,’ poot thitigs; but 
it showed a good intention.” 
- When Madam Bourne frivited (hemi, However, 
all Tarrytown nodded & pleased: approbhtion; as 
the courtiers did, no doubt; when the King held 
out his sceptre td Esther. ' 

Not that there was dhy elianee of icecream 
or canned-oystets there:; ‘But even ‘Miss Anh’s 
soul ranked the Bourne house by éther | tests’ than 
that of its larder. , edeniine 

“They're decayed,” sheedid t6 Miss Phi, 
the day befére the eventful visit: ™ Dethyed ! 
there’s no doubt of that; but, Bless 60, my dear, 
Madam Bourne's grandfather, Wetherill, drove 
his blooded horses, and. the His ghovthed ‘them. 
She's the only one df the old wtéck Yet. Her 
husband is—+ Well, Jim Bouttie’s pedple aire 
strangers hereabouts, and ‘He's been # no-ne- 
count, shiftless ‘tellow, singe or Gays le ‘was 
young, till now.’ 


“ And the yourg vaeinilzilt we 


a 





" Mise Anid'#eallow cheek almost blushed. “ He’s 
not a Wethérill!' I hope you did not think that, 
éxcept i feft-handed way. It's one of those 
unfortunaté family hidstdties. Really, as 1 often 
say, Jatk Bourne is not a subject to be discussed 
in any family-circle wlierée there are child. 2a.” 

“ Hé appearéd to the & most pleasing, agree- 
able yoting man,’ Miss Phillips said, dryly ; and 
thiich to Miss Ann's disappointment, asked no 
farther questions. 

Whitever preparations for the entertainment 
of the discreet lady atid her fair corps were 
made; were due, ff the truth must be told, to this 
mysteridusly-tainted’ wether of the flock, Jack. 
Early ‘ithe morning he deserted the frame- 
slianty, Outside of which hung the sigh, John 
Bourne, Aitornéy-at-Law, and where he perpetu- 
ally ‘sat like @ spider, ‘waiting for the prey that 
never came, ind betook hiihself to the kitchen 
of thé Botirné’ house: There he found Miss 
Cutpénter, Who, at préseiit, * absiated’ With ‘the 
work,” ‘with her red hail’ adwh, "add “Houndea- 
shirt draggling, up to hét etbows th -water ; 
plafes and caps fatiling in dire préitisnition ofa 
coming storm. ‘The Republican blood of “ help,” 
in country villages, usually rises to fever heat on 
the occasion of a ted“dfinkihg—it is the day and 
hot they find midst fitting to declaré equality 
and the tights @f man. 

“T come to’ oblige Miss Bourne, fh the first 
plide; but if she thitiks I’ll hand rotnd tlie’tea, 
she's fddth iistdkén. “Ladies, indeed t T'it as 
goods ‘arly Of the ¥abbisHing lot.” 

Old M¥' Botitde;' 4 bedPs-tongue in hand, 
Which he Had just ’brodpht in from the srioke- 
house, stood wiliting’ at the Kitchen-door, ‘with 
the certait: feferen¢é! which he always showed to 
women, util this titadd’ was finished. « Very 
Well; Sarah,” he shia; calinly. A’ you forgot 
to doak'the totigtie over sth steep it in Warm 
wafer, With frequent chingés, arid then boil.” 

‘TN wee that the Buller’ is" gosd,” interposed 
Jadk; “and “with! Shrah’s Alicious bread “and 
honey, and some peaches, that Warrick sént in 
this morning, it will be’ ant fight, ancle. Don’t 
trouble yourself fufttier,’ I'tPlook Over the’table 
WHEN HS BRNO” NONeR 


if Jack’had Ween ‘w pate, tnifd-mannered ina, 
his oétupafion fig? Hievé séémed unmianty’; hut 
even “Miss ‘Carpentet otifd see that the stout, 
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jolly young fellow tasted butter, or placed nap- 
kins precisely as he would have boarded a ship, 
or tramped over a desert, or cut a steak from a 
buffalo, or gone through any other work which 
necessity had placed in his way. 

Both he and his uncle habitually lowered their 
tones in the house. Madam Bourne abhorred a 
noise as much as she did tobacco, or free-think- 
ing, or the political party she hated, or any 
virtue or vice with which she had not been ac- 
quainted before she was nineteen. 

‘IT want none of your new ideas,’”’ she was 
wont to say to the young clergymen, who some- 
times visited the Tarrytown pulpit. ‘+ They are 
exactly like these new-comers and upstarts that, 
are filling up the village. Trash, sir ; with neither 
sense nor good-breeding.”” 

For some unknown reason, Jack was especially 
anxious about the success of the coming evening. 
He wandered about the.old stone-house, with its 
heavy panels, patched carpets, and faded furni- 
ture, opening a window here, and drawing a 
trailing vine into sight there. Do what he would, 
its aspect was gloomy and dull. The sole orna- 
ments were gigantic vases, filled with wax flowers, 
marvelous. pictures, worked in chenille by Ma- 
dam Bourue in her youth, or landscapes in fila- 
gree, by the same hand. 

“A woman could do it—I can’t!” muttered 
Jack, after his final attempt to brighten the great 
parlor. 

He hardly thought of Madam Bourne, in her 
work-room overhead, asa woman. Thatsheshould 
oversee parlor or pantry, the placing of. flower- 
pots, or boiling of tongues, was an impossibility 
which had never entered into the mind of man 
since she was born into the purple of Tarrytown. 
Now, indeed, the purple had faded, and would 
have been rags, if she did not earn money with 
her own hands.. She gat, therefore, in that dis- 
mal upper-chamber, working purple-velvet bags 
with gold beads, netting purses, embroidering 
white dresses. with wreaths of parti-colored 
flowers—the. fashion of the day having luckily 
brought the accomplishments of her youth into 
use. But she kept about her a ceremony of self- 
sacrifice, of poverty, quite as imposing as any 
state, or pomp of wealth, in her younger days. 
Kitchen and pantry were regions which Madam 
Bourne never degraded herself by visiting. 

Jack, having completed his tour of the lower 
rooms, went out into the garden to find his uncle. 
It was an old-fashioned garden, even for Tar- 
rytown, and unusually large, having absorbed, 
first one and then the other, of two-acre lots, 
which opened into it, filling them with their beds 
of vegetables, clumps of peonies, old apple and 





plum-trees, and shady alleys, lined with privet 
and currant-bushes. In one obscure corner wag 
a tumble-down shed, which Mr. Bourne had 
called his laboratory, when he gave his attention 
to chemistry; in another, a work-shop, full of 
rusty carpenter’s tools, which he had used when 
he was inventing a patent cultivator; back: of 
the asparagus-patch was the boiler, with its queer 
valves and escape-pipes, in which he once under- 
tovk to manufacture a new kind of toilet-soap, 
The garden was, in fact, full of hints cf his 
attempts to makea fortune. ‘‘ Here are my fail- 
ures,’’ he used to say to his guests, rubbing his 
lean hands cheerfully, ‘‘strewed about like 
Brummell's cravats.”’ 

. There was a cranberry bog, where the ground 
was swampy; given over now to frogs and mul- 
lein; there were rows of famous raspberries, 
overgrown with iron-weed ; there was a broken 
roof, covering rows of patent bee-hives, in which 
the last swarm had long since died, 

Mr. Bourne came down from the stable-loft, 
by way of a ladder, to meet Jack. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves, as usual, his thin cheeks red 
with excitement, and his large, lightish éyes 
sparkling. 

“1 really think I'll save his life, Jack!” 

‘* Whose life?” 

‘The dog’s. Cap. Colder’s Raven... The cap+ 
tain gave him up, and was going to shoot him; 
but I asked him to let me try what I could do. 
You know the decoction I made out of that curi- 
ous herb at the foot of the garden?” 

‘Yes, | know,” said. Jack, absently. ‘There 
was a matter I wished to speak to you about, 
uncle.”’ 

‘In a moment, Jack. Now that herbis Chin- 
ese., At the time I experimented in growing the 
tea-plant, some odd seeds were forwarded to me, 
and I sowed them just there. I’ve no doubt that 
herb is the product. It certainly has some re- 
markable medicinal properties. I anticipate great 
results, if.it prove to be all that I expect of it.” 

‘‘And, meantime, you’re experimenting on 
poor old Raven,?’’ laughed Jack. 

‘He's recovering. I assure you I see the most 
marked change within the last hour,” replied 
Mr. Bourne, eagerly. ‘‘Come directly up to the 
loft and see for yourself.’’ 

Jack, who was the embodiment of gooa “ature, 
went up. When he came down, however, his 
face betrayed an uneasy, almost angry discon- 
tent, at variance with his usual grave quiet. 
Whatever his cause of trouble was, he had not 
disclosed it to Mr. Bourne. A moment's reflec- 
tion had showed him the folly of that course. 
How could a man, who was utterly incapable of 
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earning his livelihood, by’ any steady employ- 
ment, help him to one? Had not the old man 
gat, year in and year out, in the very shanty 
which he now occupied, waiting for a legal prac- 
tice which never came. When, at last, his wife’s 
influence brought him in Justice of the Peace, 
did he not go about smoothing over all com- 
plaints, patching up all quarrels, with his cheery, 
“pooh; pooh,”’ and ‘ well, well, think the mat- 
ter over,”’ until not two disputes‘came to's law- 
suit, and, consequently, his fees amounted to'but 
six dollar: in the year? Was this the man to 
whom one could talk of business? 

Jack, with a sudden change of determination, 
tarned his steps toward the house, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, went up the stairs leading 
to Ma*am Bourne’s room, a place which he never 
had visited but twice before in his. life. 

«Uome in!”’ responded a thin; , voice, to 
his \ap at the door. 

Madam Bourne was seated ‘stiffly erect .at a 
table, on which lay, in orderly piles,’ squares of 
different-colored stuffs, and skeins of ‘silk. She 
was a tall, spare woman, dressed in a Turk-satin 
of a yellow-brown, which Jack remembered since 
hisbabyhood. Her face was lean and sharp, her 
eyes light, and curiously steady ; above the puffs 
of sandy hair on her forehead: reve the folds of | 

a thin muslin turban, such: as/old ‘ladies had 
worn when she was young. 

“What do you wish, John?” stopping him at 
the door with a look. 

He took a sudden, hasty step forward. “ Ma- 
dam Bourne,’’ he said, ‘* I‘ami tired of this life I 
lead. I asked you, two years ago, to relieve me 
from my dependence on you. Now, I must be 
freé. There are reasons——” 

« What are the reasons?” she’ said, calmly. 

Jack hesitated, the color ‘Pushing to his face, 
which Madam Bourne quietly noted. “It is a: 
woman,” she thought, knowing it would not be 
long before she would discover'who the woman 
was. There were no such aAentieds as those 
pale; keen eyes, 

“You can do as you wilh’’ de said, in the 
same calm, chilling tone. ‘What future do you 
propose for yourself?’’ i 

“TI have no plan, nor’hope, or anibition, be- 
yond work, which will enable’me te support my- 
self, I could go tothe city and gétemployment 
as'a carpenter. I know the’ trade well enough 
—I prefer it to any other. I could earmmy food 
and clothes as a day laborer—anything rather 
than be the pauper I am.” 

Madam Bourne listeted with a quiet contempt. 
“Carpenter, and “day-laborer?’’ she said, 





“Those are your mother's tastes, I presume f”’ 





A sudden, terrible change passed over the 
young man’s face, but he miade no answer. 

* And yet you are singulurly like your father,” 
she went on to say, still as impassive as a Fate. 
‘* But you have none of his blood apparently in 
your’veins, My brother had all the instincts, 
as well as the birth of a gentleman. ' One mo- 
ment—— |" as Jack would have spoken, raising 
herhand: ‘You know what | have done for you?” 

“TI do know it! God knows there is not aday 
in which I do not sum it all upto myself!” eried 
poor Jack, bitterly. The weight of his obliga- 
tion of gratitude, in which, despite all his efforts, 
he could not infuse affection, was more than he 
could bear. 

‘‘When my brother Edward,’ pursued Ma- 
dam’ Bourne, calmly, “ was dying, he wrote to 
me that‘he left a child. I went to Cincinnati) 
found-your wretched mother dead in a house, 
which had been her ‘home for years, and which 
even now I dare not name. What your fate 
would have'been you may'imagine. In the alms- 
house, would you have been less a pauper than 
with me?- I havé educated you as my son. My 
husband insisted on giving you his name, I 
have had @ pride in thinking my brother’s son 
woukP be a gentleman, in this old honie of the 
‘Wetherill’s: Now,” rising, “* you have ‘a home 
—you haves profession.. I am reatly, while I 
live, to' keep you in the position Edward’s son 
should. hold. What’ more do you want?” 

Jack saw that'the lean face grew more hag- 
gard, and the’ steady gaze more intense, Even 
this sign of emotion moved him. | Whether it was 
pride, or affection for her dead brother, that ac- 
tuated ‘her;"he Knew that the struggle of her 
life had beer to-keep him in the position that was 
so intolerable tochim. He spoke with difficulty. 
« //You/are &*practical woman, Madam Bourne,” 
he said, trying to steady his voice, ‘as well 4 - 
‘' ‘belf-sacrificing one.’ You! must see that yo ¢ 
scheme is impracticable. In the country town, 
perhaps, there might be a chance for me to-earn 
‘My ‘livingas a lawyer; but here, what little 
‘business theré is has belonged to Judge Hill for 
forty ‘years, and he would starve, if he did ‘not 
‘carry on farming beside.” 

* All the Wetherill’s have been lawyers,” she 
said, obstinately. ‘‘ What ate the Hills,’ that 
they'shiéuld stand in your way? John Hill’s 
‘father was s blacksmith.” 

“* Tt ts niadness for a strong, able-bodied man 
to sit idle, year after year, while'a woman works 
to support him!’’ he'cried. “You shut out all 
sense ofmanhood from me—all the chances which 
belong to aman! It is meant for kindness, but 
it is slavery—galling, unendurable slavery !"’ 
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The passion of the young’ man moved her, as 
he had never seen, her moved before.. ‘‘ Bear 
the slavery. for s little longer,’’ she exclaimed. 
‘« For a year—I will ask no more; you owe me 
so much.” 

It. was not in Madam Bourne’s nature to suffer 
any one to forget gratitude to her... But under- 
neath the hard, self-assertion, there was some 
portent feeling struggling, which Jack could not 
t derstand. 

He stocd irresolute. 

She cume forward, laid her hand on his arm; 

‘‘Grant me so much. I am an old woman,” 

There was a certain humility, a pathos in the 
appeal, incredible in Madam Bourne.. 

Jack felt the water rush to his eyes. 

**I will do what, you wish,’’,he said, ‘‘ rather 
than give you pain, madam., I wish you had 
tested my gratitude in some other way. But 
God knows, the sacrifice of my, life would not 
pay my debt to you.”’ 

«You, will remain for a year, then?” 

‘Yes.’ 

But he turned, after he had said it, and went 
slowly down the stairs. 

Madam, Bourne sat down to her monotonous 
stitching. _ Her life was narrow, which Jack had 
not remembered ; he had not remembered either 


that she had but,one idea, that-of her race, and }! 


that.'she was the last of them. He had not 
counted on the keen delight; her: bigoted, preju- 
diced,mind, might find in seeiag her. brother's 
son; born even as he had. been, goin and out of 
the house. a gentleman, where. the | Wetherills 
had been a race of. gentlemen,.in, looking,at the 
old sign swinging outside ofhis vacant office. 

. Jack; belonged. tothe’ present day, with its 
tough, practical reality; Hejliad mo conception 
of the ahsolute ideas of gentility and easte, which 
are rigid,as death to those.who held them: » »:/ 


+ Presently, Madam, Bourne Jaid down her 


needle, 
said.. 


“ He.is. tha last of the Wetherells,’’ she 
“If he goes+—”’ 


She; pat her-hands/over her/eyes, a sat mer’ 


tienless for afew moments. Then-she began to 
work with double rapidity, . The. boy, possibly, 
wanted spending-money—little .gayeties, which 
other lads had, ,.She,must supply’ him; better— 
must work harder, ; 


Madam Bourne's keen eyes were wigilent thee: 


‘evening. Jack brought in a-ynse of, flewors, for 
the.center of the -table, and @ little: banth of 
heliotrope, with # moss-rese, whieh, he placed - 
2.tiny,cup, by avcertain plate id dupa 

It was not Miss| Phillips who sat there, han 
rustling in their silke and shimmering in muslin, 
she and. ber flock.of teachers were placed at the 





teartable ; nor was it the angular miusi¢-mistress; 
nor the: sharp-nosed Canadian Frenchwoman, 
nor the pensive widow from New Hampshire. Jt 
was a chubby little girl, whom Miss Phillips’ itn 
troduced, as teacher of the infant department; 
and who seemed to have no name but Fanny,\, 

“ Black, eyes and red lips,” thought Madam 
Bourne.. ‘‘ There ‘is the secret of John’s mys- 
tery,” | She seanned Fanny sharply over tleteas 
urn; ‘1A, scheming adventuress, wlio eX peets 
to make her, fortune by marrying among the 
Bournes.and Wetherills,”’ was her decision. She 
determined to put an effectual bar to. the young 
woman's designs before tea was over. 

It was a very pleasant hour, the poor teachers 
thought, at the Bourne table. They wrote home 
accounts of the quaint silver-service, and theold 
Canton china,,and the stately relic of antiquity 
who presided over them. Mr. Bourne, with his 
white hair and whiskers brushed from his thin 
face, told, his best stories, and took one after an- 
other, of-the strangers into his confidence, in 
some favorite hobby.. The presence of so mimy 
cindly, gentle: women was like drinking new 
wise, he whispered to Jack, mone-than onée 
‘As for Jack, that young fellow seemed: suidenly 
to: have plunged from the winter ‘of his discon- 
tent isito dll the heat and: delight of summer, 
o@ Actianly,gaHantyoungman,"’ thought shrewd 
Miss Phillips. ‘‘Not:a: bad match for poorilittle 
Fanby nif beds the heir of this noble = and 
the property it represents.”’ 

«The! boy. ie # Wetherill,’’ thought Maile 
Dovrna:: ‘+, His father’s son! See how that little 
minx angles for himy’”’ watching Fanny's sudden 
blushes and: frightened smiles. 

Foriune favored. Madam Bourne's plan. Jack 
wag'called jout before'they rose from table » 

ooth Your som has, the features of your family,” 
eaid the widow, gloncing up at the portraita/on 
the wall; 

Madam Hisiber cient silent: . Her ‘husband 
durned to het» ildok' of eager depreeation, and 
then to Fanny. The old man had found out the 
perret of the-guilty pair. 
vot'dohn is not:itity son,” said Bisdap Bonet 
steadily dropping the sugar into her cup. ** Even 
dis nathe‘isones his-own; my husband —_ 





} him the mse of d#:on bufferance——” 


te¢hMg dear) Irn, 

do #)¥ou! wilh fallow me to. gé on, Mr. Bourne. 
The Wetherills have never concenled: a fantily 
blots; Being censtantly. before: the eyes of 'the 
world, they judge it hest to-affect ndxtisguise. 
This-unfertunate boy,’’iaddressing Miks Phillips, 
‘iam natural’son ofetay brother. We took: him 
from-the.depth of poverty and infamy, and have 
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fed and clothed him; he is still, in fact, depen- 
dent upon our bounty. We have reared him, it 
js true, as our own son and heir. But I would 
be sorry to impose him upon strangers in such a 
character.” 

There was an awkward silence, in which the 
spoons rattled loudly in the cups. 

« If God had given me a son,’’ said Mr. Bourne, 
slowly, «I could have wished for nothing truer 
or nobler than I have found in Jack.’’ 

Fanny Jennings, who had grown curiously pale 
during the last few minutes, suddenly turned to 
the old man with her eyes full of tears. But she 
did not speak ; and Miss Phillips adroitly turned 
the conversation to the old portraits. 

“What a singular, truthful, and noble charac- 
ter has Madam Bourne,”’ said the pensive widow, 
as they went into the drawing-room. 

“She is a diabolical old witch,” said Fanny, 
vehemently. ‘*Her bread-and-butter choke 
me!” 

When the other ladies sauntered out into’ the 
garden, Fanny wandered by herself down a 
dusky alley of pear-trees, and there Jack found 
her; instantly discovered the trace of tears, in 
spite of the twilight, and proceeded to remove 
them from her hot cheeks by means of both 
hands and lips—from which we may conclude 
that matters had progressed farther between the 
young people than anybody had suspected. 

If Madam Bourne meant to degrade John, in 
the eyes of this little adventuress, and cause her 
to fling him off, she had not hit upon the best 
method, apparently. 

“Qh, you poor Jack !—you noble, dear boy!” 
she cried, sobbing with utter disregard of tears 
orgrammar. ‘If I could work for:you! If I 
could keep you from their—their maligning and 
gossip! Oh, dear, dear!’’ And, whereas, this 
shy little creature had heretofore barely per- 
mitted Jack to touch her hand, or give her a 
solemn .good-by kiss, she now hung upon him, 
stroked his manly shoulders and beard, patted his 
hands, his buttons, with something of the ador- 
ing worship of a vestal for the great Apollo, and 
the protection of a mother for a baby. 

“Td run away !—that’s what I'd do,” more 
vehement than ever. ‘I’ll—I’ll make up my 
mind now, Jack, though I wouldn’t before. I'll 
marry you any day, and we'll go to town, and you 
shall have clients, and I’ll teach; and we'll take 
nobody’s name on sufferance !”’ 

“Ah—h!’’ Jack drew his breath sharply be- 
tween his teeth. He guessed the cause of Fan- 
ny’s excitement now; but he asked no questions. 
He stroked her little hand quietly awhile before 
he spoke. 

Vor. LXIV.—24 





‘No, Fanny, I cannot go. I have promised 
to remain where I am for a year. Then——”’ © 

“Then, probably, I shall be in a different 
humor,”’ sitting up, stiffly. «Indeed, I’m in it 
now. Ofcourse, if you prefer to give your life 
to Madam Medusa, instead of to me, I have no- 
thing to say.” 

** I owe my life to Madam Medusa, as you call 
her. You do not know her. I will give her the 
year she asks,’ said Jack, quietly. «But, 
Fanny, I love # 

‘«¢ That is such an old story. I’m tired hear- 
ing it. We'll go into the house, if you please.” 

Miss Jennings accordingly marched into the 
house with as stately a step as her little figure 
could command, and thereupon devoted herself 
to the Medusa, with such amiable affectien and 
sprightliness, that Jack gnashed his teeth out of 
sheer bewilderment. 

When they were all gone, Madam Bourne sum- 
moned him before her. 

** Close the door, John,’’ she said. Then, after 
@ moment’s pause, “‘I heard your conversation 
with Miss Jennings, this evening. No, you need 
not be indignant. I was not eaves-dropping. I 
heard her by accident. It was to marry her you 
wished to leave me?”’ 

There was an unwonted quiet and womanliness 
in her manner which puzzled and startled Jack. 

“IT would have wished to go, if I had never 
known her. But lintend, someday, tomarry her.”’ 

“She loves you, I think.”” A queer smile 
flickered over her face. ‘‘It is a long time since 
I remembered there was such folly in the world. 
It is a very agreeable folly,” tapping softly, fora 
moment, on the table. ‘* And she,” raising her 
voice, ‘is not an adventuress, as I supposed. 
Sheisan honest, well-meaning little girl, although 
she calls me Medusa. She does not know me, as 
you said; nor do you. I hold you to your pro- 
mise. Stay with me forthe year. PerhapsI may 
release you from it sooner, God knows.” 

So Jack’s life dropped into one of those vacant 
spaces, which make up half'the sum of human 
lives everywhere but-in novels. He saw Fanny 
at rare intervals; butdet her pass on her way. 
Why should he stay ier? What word was there to 
say? He felt himself a slave to a woman’s whim. 

‘<A year is but a little while to wait, after all. 
It is no very heroic sacrifice,” said Jack, when 
the yoke was heaviest on his neck. 

He was without his uncle’s companionship 
now, as Mr. Bourne was making perpetual mys- 
terious journeys to Pittsburg, of whose cause or 
result he told the secret to nobody. 

It was during one of these absences that Jack 
was released from his promise. . 
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He stood, by the dining-room fire, waiting for 
his dinner, one day, when Miss Carpenter ap- 
peared at the door. 

“I wish you’d go bring the old lady down,” 
she said. ‘I’ve rung till I can ring no, more.”’ 

There was no reason why he should not go. 
Yet, as he went slowly up the stairs, his ieet 
lagged unwillingly, and a strange, new presenti- 
ment filled his heart. It was the first time he 
had entered her work-room since the day she 
had fettered and handcuffed him by a promise. 

He tapped at the door, pushed it open, and 
went in. Madam Bourne sat upright, as usual, 
at her table, the needle in her fingers, the heaps 
of colored silks and velvet before her. Her head 
was turned toward the door; the steady eyes 
fixed him with their cold and stony stare. 

Jack did not speak to her, as he intended; he 
never could tell why, but went close to her, and, 
for the first time in his life, touched her hand. 
It was icy cold. 

“She is dead. She has been dead for hours !’’ 
he said calmly, aloud. Then there came to him, 
as with a flood, a sense of the reality of her 
death and his life; the terrible loneliness in 
which she had lived, working for him ; the know- 
ledge of the love she bore him, underneath the 
bitterness of her bigotry ; the consciousness that 
a little affection from him, a kindly word or look, 
might have made her life different—different ! 

«¢ But I never gave it,’’ said Jack, looking at 
the dead face, whose eyes were fixed upon his 
own. ‘I never spoke to her a single word of 
affection. I never touched her hand till now, 
and it is dead!” 

He went out of the room; but the dead eyes 
followed him, full of reproach. 

She had died, the physicians told him, of a 
terrible disease, which she had »concealed for 
years. She left a letter for her husband, in 
which she said, ‘‘I have concealed my ailment, 
because it is incurable, and I do not wish to 
annoy others. It is not the habit of the Wethe- 





rills to be selfish. Inthe upper drawer of my 
wardrobe will be found my burial clothes, and g 
sum sufficient for the expenses of my funeral, 
I especially desire the coffin to be lined with * 
quilted satin—quilted, not plain ; I want nothing 
mean. I wish the Poindexters and Strouds ip 
the next county, and the Morgans, to be notified 
of the funeral, and the pall-bearers selected from 
amongst them. They will doubtless bring their 
coaches. They are the only families cotempo- 
rary with the Wetherills now living.” At the 
close of the letter, there was a line or two writ- 
ten in different ink. ‘Tell John to forgive me 
for keeping him beside me until the last. [ 
knew it wouldcomesoon. John isa Wetherill,” 
Still farther down was written, ‘‘I never had 
son,” as though still pleading for forgiveness, 

It is two or three years since Madam Bourne 
was laid in her grave, and the house is full of 
sunshine and laughter, and, stranger than all, 
of evidences that money abounds. In the lower 
part of the garden there is a spacious building, 
where Mr. Bourne superintends the concoction 
of his patent medicine, which we will not adver- 
tise by naming here. Enough to say, the long- 
looked-for fortune is made at last. 

*¢ And it all came from trying experiments on 
that dog of Colders!’’ he cries, as the dividends 
rise week by week. ‘‘ If I could only have tried 
iton your pooraunt. She might be with us now!” 

The old gentleman usually goes down with 
Jenny to meet Jack, in the evening, as the train 
comes in ; for there is aitrain now to Tarrytown, 
and Jack goes down every day to this conntry- 
town, where he is known as an attorney of credit 
and renown. There is no happier man than he, 
as he jumps from the cars, to meet them, and 
take the baby vut of Jenny’s arms. 

But sometimes a pair of dead eyes haunt and 
follow him with an inexorable reproach. 

‘‘[ did not know her,’’ he thinks. ‘ Which 
of all those that are living, do we know? And 
to how many are we just ?”’ 
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WILL yon love me when the roses 
From my cheek are faded ; 

When my feeble, tottering feet 
Cannot go unaided? 


Will you love me when the curls 
That you prize so now, 

Lie in bands of shining silver 
O’er my wrinkled brow? 


QUESTIONS. 


BY ETTA NELSON. 


When the voice that now is music 
Shall be cracked and shrill ; 

And the fresh, young beauty faded— 
Will you love me still? 


Will your heart be true and tender, 
When our hearts grow old? 

Not only true in Summer weather, 
But in Winter's cold? 





WIDOW STENTE’S ANNIVERSARY-=-DAY. 


BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


/«« Pour on the best chiny, Melindy,’’ said aunt 
Susan Goss, wiping her spectacles, “and the 
finest linen table-cloth, and the silver spoons ; 
you haven’t been here long enough to know my 
sister's peculiarities. Take out all the best 
things; this is Marthy’s anniversary-day.” 

« Yes’m,”’ replied the girl, with a wondering 
stare, as she took the keys of the china-closet, 
and the linen-chest. ‘Are we going to have 
company, Miss Susan ?”’ 

“No, child; no company. Father Beek, he 
used to make one of us at such times, and Miss 
Ann Bessom, who was bridemaid; but they are 
both dead and gone—so there’s to be nobody but 
us.” 

Melinda walked thoughtfully out of the room. 
Here was a puzzle. What was the anniversary 
for, if everybody was dead and gone, or, at least, 
the minister and the bridemaid? And whose 
wedding was it, and why was it for a wedding at 
all, in a house where lived only an old maiden 
lady and a middle-aged widow ? 

The girl carried the china from one room to 
the other, still puzzling over the matter, and laid 
the table with great circumspection. Miss Susan, 
she now saw, had put on her black silk, and 
wore new ribbons in her cap. Presently, the 
door opened, and in came widow Stenie, magni- 
ficently arrayed, at least to the eyes of the won- 
dering Melinda. A small, pale woman, with 
iron-gray curls, eyes of the softest blue; Martha 
Stenie appeared that morning dressed in astone- 
colored moire-antique, showing by its decided 
creases, that it had long been folded away. A 
corner handkerchief of rich lace was fastened at 
her throat by a small diamond pin. Her face, 
as she entered, was singularly radiant; indeed, 
as Melinda afterward said, it seemed somehow to 
light up the whole room. 

“Isn't it a beautiful day, sister Susan?” she 
asked, kissing her as the two women met. “It 
is always so; for ten years the sun has shone 
always on this day, as I would have it of all 
days in the year.” 

“T hope it always may, dear,’’ said Miss 
Susan, quietly. 

Still the girl Melinda wondere:, standing be- 





widow should thus dress for a gala-day, and 
what the anniversary was for. 

‘“* Be very careful of that glass, Melindy,”’ said 
Miss Susan, as she furnished the girl with a 
damask napkin. “It has been in the fumily 
over a hundred and fifty years.” 

“Yes’m,”’ responded Melinda, her suddenly- 
awakened reverence tingling like, nerves to her 
finger’s ends, and making her twice as awkward. 
« And is these silver things all old, too ?”’ 

“Old! I should think they were; that little 
milk-jug—the old folks always called it a jug— 
is almost two hundred years old; the ornament 
on its handle is a part of the family coat-of-arms. 
The sugar-bowl was given to my great-great- 
grandmother on her marriage-day—that and the 
tea-urn, which we seldom use on account of its 
thinness. Oh, yes, Melindy; they are very old, 
and we think everything of them.” 

“‘T don’t wonder you db, ma’m,”’ responded 
Melinda, in a vague kind of way, looking with 
new interest at the array of quaint dishes. «« But, 
Miss Susan, if it’s not asking too much, will you 
tell me what sort of an anniversary this is to 
day ?” 

“A wedding anniversary,”’ said Miss Susan, 
taking her knitting to the window. 

“Why, I thought,’ said Melinda, letting a 
tumbler slide out of her hand, and recovering it 
dexterously, ‘I thought Stenie was a wider.” 

«And so she is, Melindy, and so she has been 
these ten years past; you see she had only been 
married five years, when she lost her husband. 
Melindy, there's a crumb on the carpet, right on 
that black line.” 

Melinda stooped, and dutifully picked off the 
bread-crumb, and looked for another, but there 
was no other there. 

‘«* And so he died,” said Melinda, after a long 
pause, during which she had wiped and polished 
the glasses a dozen times or more. 

“Of course he died, child, or she wouldn’t 
be a widow,”’ said Miss Susan, lifting her sharp 
black eyes from the stocking. 

‘« Yes’m,’’ Melinda responded, her very cheeks 
flushing a deeper crimson. “ Of course.” 

** But he wasti't taken in the ordinary way,” 


, 


” 


hind Martha Stenie’s chair, handing her the for- ; continued Miss Susan, her Voice grown solemn. 


mal silver dishes of such old-time patterns, 


listening to the pleasant chat of the two, why the ! dence! 


‘‘Dear me, but it was such a strange Provi- 
Oh, yes, we know lie died, bless you. 
841 
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The ship was wrecked, and parts of her were 
found—all hands perished, of course, I pre- 
vailed upon sister Martha to have a stone put 
up—one might as well buy one’s grave-lot when 
death has come into the family; but she was 
dreadful opposed to it for a long time. How- 
ever, I prevailed at last, and it’s the prettiest 
stone in the church-yard—almost a moniment, 
in fact, with his name on it in gilt letters.” 
‘Was he a sailor?” asked Melinda. 

** Bless your soul and body, no. I guess not ;"’ 
and Miss Susan’s black eyes snapped almost 
angrily. ‘He was a merchant.” 

““Oh,”’ said Melinda, feeling very much as if 
it had suddenly thundered, as she timidly rubbed 
the silver, ‘I didn’t know.” 

‘‘He was very fond of Marthy, and Marthy 
was very fond of him,’’ pursued Miss Susan, re- 
flectively, as the tips of her needles glistened in 
the sunlight. ‘I reckon that was a love-match. 
They waited nigh fourteen years, till Marthy 
was thirfy, anyhow; and I never saw a happier 
couple. Marthy was a handsome woman ; she’s 


landsome yet, I call her; and she took his death 
in the most curious manner.”’ 
The spinster shook her head, and continued to 


shake it so long, that Melinda let her towel dip 
into the dish-water, and began to wonder if Miss 
Susan had been taken with the shaking palsy. 
It stopped presently, however, ending with now 
and then a shake, and Miss Susan sighed. 

«« Somehow it don’t seem to me,”’ she resumed, 
speaking rather to herself, ‘‘ that Marthy’s been 
right since; you see it was enough to shock one; 
but she didn’t take on properly, nor wear black, 
as a widow should. Did you ever hear of such 
a thing, Melindy? She didn’t even go into 
mourning.” 

Melinda, whose thoughts went back to a miser- 
able home, and a day more miserable, in which 
her father was brought in dead, and whose mo- 
ther was too poor even to buy a black ribbon, 
* did know of such a thing by bitter experience, 
but she kept her own counsel. 

«‘I never understood it,’”’ continued Miss Su- 
san, with a repetition of the head-shaking, ‘I 
should plunge into the blackest black all over ; 
but she would hear to nobody; and if you’ll be- 
lieve it, when the next anniversary of her mar- 
ringe-day came round, she sent for the minister 
who married her, and her bridemaid. Well, it 
was the strangest thing I ever heard of; do you 
know I always feel as if there was a ghost at the 
table.” 

Melinda gave a feeble cry of horror. The 
ancient silver, and the choice glass, the fine 
linen, and the fragile chiaa, had all lost their 





charm on the recital of this weird story. The 
very house seemed changed to her, and the sun 
looked white where it crept along the floor, as if 
following the feet of some invisible spirit. 

‘¢ [don’t know how to account for it,’’ muttered 
Miss Susan, going on dreadfully with her head, 
till poor, pale Melinda wanted to cry out, « Oh, 
please, do stop, Miss Susan; please do!” 

‘* Marthy was always like other young women 
before. She’s just the same as she used to be in 
everything else, and she seems sane enough in 
that; but I don’t know. I—— Gracious! that 
goose isscorching! Run, Melindy, and I'll tend 
to putting things away.” 

Melinda ran, and so did the cold chills down 
her back; why she could scarcely tell; but to 
her some ghostly influence seemed at work. It 
might be in the kitchen at the spit, or it might 
be in the pantry, for the dishes did rattle dread- 
fully, sometimes ; or it might be in the furniture, 
which often cracked, as if somebody was split- 
ting it for spiritual kindling wood. Melinda re- 
membered, as she drew the ponderous old-fash- 
ioned tin-kitchen back from the ruddy blaze of 
the great hickory sticks, that only the last night 
she had heard the queerest sounds, tappings on 
the window-panes, creaking along the floor— 
snap, snap, snap, in the old, black, worm-eaten 
wardrobe. She had given them but little a.ten- 
tion at the time, but now they took in a weird 
and ghostly aspect. Perhaps, as she had heard 
of some people, Mrs. Martha actually talked with 
the ghost of her dead husband, and so to her he 
seemed just as much alive as he had ever been. 
Maybe he walked the house—was there behind 
her; and with a nervous scream, she turned, 
and ran plump into the arms of Miss Susan, who 
had a fashion of running about almost noise- 
lessly. 

«Oh, I thought—I thought it was a ghost—a 
spirit!’ half-sobbed the bewildered Melinda. 
‘¢ Miss Susan, do you believe he will be at the 
dinner-table ?”’ 

“Why, who knows?’ queried the spinster. 
“You foolish girl, are you frightened ?” 

“If I wasn’t bound, ma’am, and my poor mo- 
ther depending on me, I’d leave the house this 
moment,”’ howled Melinda. 

‘4You ridiculous girl ; don’t beso silly. There's 
no danger that you will ever see such a thing; 
they only come to those who wan't ’em, if they 
come at all.” 

“Ts that so, Miss Susan ?”’ 

“Of course, it’s so; of course, I’m sure,’’ said 
Miss Susan, in a severe voice, for this ignorant 
girl, giving way to her fears, might take it into 
her head to leave at any moment; and Miss 
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Susan did not feel equal to kitchen and dining- 
room duties at the same time. 

“« Now watch the dinner, Melindy,’’ she said, 
«and don’t give way to any more ridiculous 
fancies; if you do, I shall scold you—and you 
won’t want to heatme scold twice.” 

The dinner was xcellent. It seemed a pity, 
Melinda thought, to get up so splendid a feast 
for only two persons. The girl had donned her 
best white apron, and a rose-colored ribbon 
nestled in the thick braids of her hair. She had 
recovered somewhat from the fears of the morn- 
ing, though never, never, she said to herself, 
should she see her mistress sit down without fan- 
eying that the man who was dead sat beside her, 
and she fell to speculating upon his appearance, 
as she put the last polish on the quaint old tum- 
blers. 

Mrs. Martha came down to dinner in even 
more state than she had appeared in the morn- 
ing. She had added agold chain and watch, and 
a pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses, and her thin, 
delicate hands were decorated with fine, old, 
back-lace mits, that were, as nearly everything 
was in that house, an heir-loom. If possible; 
her face wore a brighter illumination, and she 
brought with her to the table a good appetite. 

“T have taken my usual walk,’’ she said, 
‘and feel in excellent spirits. Susan, we must 
have more evergreens planted round the grave. 
It struck me this morning that we might make 
an arbor over the head-stone, and set out ivy— 
old English ivy. I know where I can get some. 
Won't that be beautiful ?”’ 

Miss Susan looked over at her sister, whose 
eyes were at that moment contemplating a choice 
tit-bit of roast goose, and gave a series of infini- 
tesimal shakes ; then, as Martha glanced up, she 
said, 

“Why, if you think so, of course.’’ 

“IT dothink so. We adorn our own homes; 
why leave the last resting-places of the dead, 
who enjoyed those adornments, in cheerless, un- 
cared-for solitude? Melinda, child, do you know 
it is impolite to stare?’ she added, in the same 
breath, without looking up. 

“Good gracious! she’s got eyes in the back { 
of her head,’’ thought poor Melinda, her cheeks 
rivaling the ribbon in her hair; and she was so 
confused that but fora solemn lunge at the old 

; 








knocker, by some person outside, she would not 
have known what to do with eyes or hands, H 
“For ten years such a thing has not hap-} 
pened !’’ exclaimed the widow, in some trepi- } 
dation. 
*Surely,’’ echoed Miss Susan. ‘‘ Who on 
earth can it be? Quick, Melindy, put her in the 


parlor, whoever it is, and say we’re at dinner. 
Well?”’ for Melinda had been out, and appeared 
again at the dining-room door. 

«It’s a gentleman, ma’am,”’ said the girl. 

‘* A gentleman !”’ chorussed both ladies. ‘* Who, 
pray?’ continued Miss Susan. ‘ You know who 
comes here.” 

‘It’s nobody as comes here, Miss; but an 
oldish one, with the biggest gray beard I ever 
laid eyes on, ma’am.”’ 

‘Did you put him in the parlor?” 

«Yes, ma’am,”” 

«Did he seem easy, or hurried? Who can it 
be, Susan ?”’ 

‘He didn’t seem a bit hurried, ma’am. He 
said, tell the ladies I can wait. He asked was 
you both in and well, and said, when the ladies 
was at liberty, he would be pleased to see Miss 
Susan.” 

« Ah, Susy !”’ exclaimed the widow, laughing, 
‘¢it’s your old beau, Mr. Stepson, depend upoa 
it.’’ 

“Now, Marthy!’’ said Susan, with great deli- 
beration, while the faintest tinge of pink touched 
her comely cheeks. 

‘Why, of course it is. I haven’t a doubt. 
It’s almost five years since he was here.”’ 

«« But, my ‘dear, he didn’t send in a card, or 
his name by word of mouth. No, dear, depend 
upon it, it’s some traveling agent, or missionary, 
or something of that kind. Still, I don’t know, 
but I’d ought to go and see.”’ 

‘* Because you know if it was Mr. Stepson, we 
ought to ask him in to diue; there’s a lovely 
piece of the breast left.” 

Meantime the stranger had settled -himself on 
the lounge, after walking about the room dis- 
tractedly for a few moments, and was rubbing 
the palms of his hands softly together. His 
beard was patriarchal ; his eyes were black, and 
kindly in their glances, and his manners pecu- 
liar. He-looked over the furniture, over every 
little decoration smilingly, and sometimes he 
chuckled to himself. 

*“T couldn't send for her,’’ he muttered. ‘It 
mighf kill her. Gracious! can it really 2? Isn’t 
ita pleasant dream, from which I sha'l wake up 
presently? Well, bless my soul and body, if here 
ain’t Susan !’’ 

As for Miss Susan, she had no sooner entered, 
than her hands dropped, a livid pallor spread 
over her face, and she seemed ready to faint. 
The man sprang forward and caught at her 
hand, but she waved him off. 

‘*Go back, Marshall Stenie,” she cried, in a 
broken voice, ‘* You are dead and buried.”’ 

‘Susan, your wits ‘have forsaken you, and I 
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don’t wonder; bnt it is really me, flesh and 
blood—Marshall Stenie. Come, Susan, take my 
hand; welcome me! I have been almost perish- 
ing for the touch of a friendly hand like yours.” 

«*Oh, Marshall! ‘can it be true ?—can it?’’ She 
put her hand to her head, and looked at him be- 
wildered. 

“It is true, my dear sister,’’ he said, gravely ; 
‘cas true as that this day is the anniversary of 
our wedding.” 

‘‘Oh Marshall! Martha! Do you know she 
has never really mourned for you ?—that every 
year, for ten years, she has kept this day—is 
keeping it now?’ There was a sob in her voice. 

low shall I tell her? Will she die for joy, do 
you think? Or has some angel whispered to her 
that you were living still.” 

‘* Perhaps it is even so, In all these years of 
pain and solitude, never expecting again to set 
foot upon the soil of my natives land, I have 
hoped, have prayed that it might be so. On my 
way to the house, I crossed the old church-yard, 
with a friend, who pointed out my tombstone, 
and you may imagine with what sensations I 
looked at myown name. But let us lose no more 
time. I will tell you my story by-and-by. Susan, 
I want to see Martha, my dear wife.”’ 

Do you think I could describe that meeting? 
The cry of rapture, the prayer of thanksgiving ; 
the doubts that were so speedily changed to cer- 

ftainties; the happy, happy re-union ; the fright of 
poor Melinda at the thought that it might be a 
ghost after all; the solemn, fervent joy—the new 
beauty of the wife who, in her heart of hearts, 
had never felt that he was dead. Or need I tell 





of the recital of the wreck in mid-ocean; the 
drifting for days and weeks of a little company, 
dying one after another, till: only this strong 
heart was left; of his solitary sojourn in a desert 
place for years. I think not.’ 

And there he sat at the teble,next to his wife, 
chatting, eating—actually eating that choice bit 
of breast which seemed to have been saved espe- 
cially for his delectation, while Melinda dropped 
the precious glass, and knocked the ancient 
silver about, without one complaining glance 
from sharp Miss Susan. 

«* Well, I declare!” said that damsel, in her 
sojourn to the kitchen, ‘¢I never will believe 
crackings again—no more knockings on the win- 
ders, or nothing of the kind. Here I have been 
shivering all day, thinking that there would bea 
ghost at the table, sure; and the dead’s come 
back alive and hearty, and eating goose and 
apple-sarce, and cracking jokes at this minite, 
as if he’d went away yisterday. And I never!’ 
she continued. ‘* How handsome Mrs. Martha 
do look ; like a young girl, to be sure, all but her 
gray hair. Iflever! It’s a marvel, and that’s 
what it is. Well, well, the place’ll be a good 
deal pleasanter with a master to it—it’s only 
half a place, to my thinking, with no man about. 

I wonder if he’s handy ?” q 

Just then Melinda was called into the dining- 
room, and Miss Susan was saying, 

‘* How about that arbor, Marthy? Shall you 
plant the ivy there now?” 

“No, Susan,’ was the reply. ‘‘ I shall send, 
and have the stone taken up this very day—this 
happiest of all ANNIveRsaRY-Days.”’ 
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Sad heart, sweet heart, soon, soon I'll be lying 
. Under a stone; 
Silent and lone where a willow is sighing. 


Sweet heart, sad heart, come thou in the morning , 
With thought of me still ; : 
Pause at my grave, sweet, the dew all a scorning, 
At foot of the hill! 


Rich heart, rare heart, lean, lean in your sweetness, 
The flowerets ahove; 

Crown my lone grave with your shadow’s completeness, 
My darling—my love! 


Fond heart, full heart, no more in the gloaming 
‘We wander at will; 

Nor is the end bitter, for, after roaming, 
We've memory still! 


Lone heart, large heart, I thought to make grander 
The skies o’er your head! 





Failure? Will it all count as nothing, I wonder 
When I am dead? - 


Great heart, true heart, had it been wiser, 
In silence to live? 

Nay, such, methinks, were the part of the miser 
Withholding to give. 


Dear heart, rare heart, yours is the story, 
Mine is the death ; 

Honors await you, plandits and glory, 
TI pant for breath. 


Leal heart, lone heart, lean low in thy weeping; 
Dissolve love in tears, 

And rising, assert thou thy glory, progressing 
Through on-coming years. 


Sweet heart, sad heart, soon, soon I'll be lying 
Under a stone, 
Silent and lone where a willow is sighir¢: 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 284, 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Otp Mr. Ingersoll returned home in a sad state 
‘of bewilderment, which amounted almost to dis- 
tress. Being an old man, burdened with many 
‘sordid cares, he had given little thought to the 
_growth and beautiful development of his grand- 
daughter into her sweet womanhood. To him, 
regarding her from the standpoint of his own 
old age, she was a mere child, who would grace 


“his meagre home many years before a thought of 


marriage could naturally come to her. To him 
she was the dearest and sweetest creature in ex- 
istence—the one flower that had bloomed out 
of his hard poverty. _Now—now, when she was 
the only sunbeam in her bleak home, that young 
man, almost a stranger, must come and take 


' her from him, by the force of a great passion. 
! Did she love the young man? And had he been 


sv blind as not. to see it? He had felt so safe 


* ja the shelter of his poverty; so confident that 


every hope and feeling of her heart was known 
to him, that this blow had never beem antici- 
pated. 

Was it too late for hjm to gemedy the evil? 
Had Maud really given her heart to this youth ; 
so far that it could not be drawn back into her 
home again? Must that home be utterly with- 
out light forever more? 

“TI brought her honte safe,’’ said little Maggie, 
who seized Mr. Ingersoll’s hand, and danced up 
stairs by his side as he mounted slowly to his 
ownroom. ‘You can trust Maudie with me. I 
never went to sleep but once, and never mean to 
again.”’ 

“ Alas!’’ thought the old man, looking sadly 
down upon her, ‘I have been asleep too long. 
What a dreary thing life will be when Maud 
leaves us alone. But willshe leave us? Has it 
come to that ?”’ 

Maggie saw that his face was troubled, and 
laf her rosy little cheek against his hand, turn- 
ing to kiss it more than once in her quick sym- 
pathy. 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears. It was 
not often that his composure was so shaken; but 
the garesses of this little creature reminded him 





so vividly of Maud’s sweet childhood, which 
seemed but a dream of yesterday, that his eyes 
grew moist, and his slender, patrician hand 
shook as the ehild’s cheek pressed against it. 

Maggie was conscious of this, and it troubled 
her; but when she lifted her blue eyes to that 
disturbed face, they. found something there that 
kept her silent and wistful. When they reached 
the door of Mr. Ingersoll’s apartment, Maggie 
still clung to his hand; leading him into the 
room, where Maui was flitting about like a rest- 
less bird, when the little creature went close up 
to her friend, 

‘* Maudie,” she said, ‘* grandpar is sorry about 
something, He don’t want me just now; but 
you'll take care of him, won't you?” 

With this Maggie kissed again the hand that 
held hers, and went to the door, looking back 
with wistful, earnest tenderness, at a sorrow she 
could feel but not understand. 

Maud cast one glance at her grandfather, then 
stood before him like # criminal, no longer 
flushed, but pale as a lily, and with her eyes cast 
down in guilty suspense. 

“Ts it true, Maud?” 

The girl began to tremble, and unconsciously 
clasped her hands; but she dared not lift her 
eyes, and could not find the courage to speak. 

«Is it true, my child, that you wish to leave 
your old grandparents?” 

The wordsjand more still, the broken tones of 
his voice overwhelmed the poor girl. She un- 
clasped her hands, and held them toward him 
imploringly. 

“Qh, no! no! Not that. I never thought of 
that. Leave you, grandfather? I would rather 
die!” 

The old man.took the fluttering hands fh his, 
and, seating himself in the oaken-chair, drew 
her toward him: » The girl sunk to her knees by 
his side, and as Maggie had done, fell to kissing 
his hands, which were cold and trembling now. 

‘¢ But youlove him? You love this young man, 
Arthur White?’’ he said, with infinite gentle- 
ness. ' 

«Yes, grandfather... I—I could net help it.’ 
845 
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The girl was no longer pale. A flood of burn- 
ing crimson swept over her face, and she strove 
to hide it in the old man’s scanty garment. 
«« We neither of us meant it.’ 

A faint smile quivered about the old man’s 
mouth, and he softly smoothed the masses of light 
hair which helped to veil the young girl's blushes. 

“There, there, my child! It is no sin, that 
you should tremble so. I am not angry with 
you.” 

The girl lifted her head, and held her breath. 

*«Only—only I did not expectit. Old age has 
made me forgetful and selfish. Youth is so far 
away from me, Maud, that I have almost forgot- 
ten its needs, or what the good God intended for 
it.” 

The old man spoke with such sad kindness, 
that Maud reached up her arms, and wound them 
tenderly about his neck. 

‘Oh, grandfather, you have always been so 
good to me!” 

‘* If you love this youth, heaven forbid that I 
should say one word to turn this natural feeling 
into pain. Only, my child, you are very young.” 


* So is he, grandfather.” 

«Yes, I know. Far too young for any serious 
thoughts.” 

“Oh, grandfather |’ 


‘*Not of love—that is involuntary ; ; but of 
settling for life.” 

*¢Oh, he can wait. We haven’t any thought 
but of waiting. Only do not think hard of him.”’ 

**No, child, no; far from that. I think well 
of him.” 

“Do you?—do you, indeed?” cried Maud, 
joyfully. 

«« But we must know more about him. 
thing of his father and family-——”’ 

“Of his father—and family ?”’ 

“Yes. Such things may be important one of 
these days. Who knows?” 

**Not to us, grandfather. What do we care 
so long as he is so handsome, so talented, so— 
80 ” 

Again the old man smiled. He was getting 
interested in this love affair, and grew lenient 
toward it, bitter as it had seemed at first. 

“There, now, go away child, and leave me to 
think*his strange matter over. There are many 
things to consider.” 

‘** Only you will not go against him in any way. 
Promise me that, grandfather.” 

“Did I ever go against anything that you 
loved Maud. There, there, run away and let 
me think.” 

The old man kissed Maud on the forehead as 
he spoke, and put her gently away from him. 


Some- 





She lingered awhile near the door, half ashamed 
to meet little Maggie, who sat upon the stairs, 
singing to herself in a low voice, but finally 
ventured forth, and sat down by the little girl, 

‘Have you done it?” whispered the child, 
leaning over upon Maud’s lap, and looking garn. 
estly in her eyes. 

“Yes, Maggie; he knows all about it,” 

“Then I needn’t keep hushing myself up any 
more,” said the child, with a joyous sense of 
relief. ‘*Oh, here comes Mr. Burke; ajn’t I 
glad.” 

True enough, half way up the interminable 
flights of stairs, Maud saw Burke looking well 
and cheerful, as if some wholesome purpose had 
found its way into his dreary life. He took of 
his great, soft hat, and approached the girl un- 
covered, as if she had been an empress. 

“Ts Mr. Ingersoll in ?”” he inquired, fixing his 
great, dark eyes on Maud’s brightening face, 
with a look that shortened her breath, it was so 
intense. 

“Oh, yes. I'll open the door for you,” said 
Maggie, starting up. ‘Dear me, how glad he 
will be. Here he is sitting in the big chair 
thinking things over. Walk in, Mr. Burkg.” 

Mr. Ingersoll started and looked up when 
Burke presented himself at the door. 

‘*Oh, Burke!’ he said, rising. ‘‘ You have 
come back at last. We have missed you.” 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ answered Burke, flinging his hat on 
the table, and drawing a chair close to that in 
which the old man reseated himself. ‘I’ve had 
a little trip into the country, whieh has done me 
good. Nothing ke a breath of sea-air to build 
up a broken-down man. Had a gleam of luck, 
too, which I come to tell you about.” 

“Indeed ! I'am glad of it.”’ 

«« Knew you would be; but, after all, whether 
it is luck or not, depends a good deal.on you, 
Mr: Ingersell.” i 

*¢QOn me?’ asked the old man, with a street, 
patient smile. ‘No luck can depend on me.” 

‘‘But I am sure of it. A man cannot live 
alone in a great rambling house, and be happy 
anyway; now can he?” 

«No, I should think not, unless he were & 
very selfish fellow, indeed.” 

“Just that. You have hit the question ex- 
actly. Now I have got the house in pretty good 
shape, too, and enough bread to feed a family," 

“You !” 

‘I have, indeed. An old house, with plenty 
of room in it; a garden that can be choked up 
with flowers, if any one has a fancy for them. 
We will have -a horse and cow or two, with 
plenty of chickens—and such a view! Thirty 
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miles out to sea on a fairday. Now what do you 
think of it?”’ 

“Think of it? What can anyone think of a 
place like that, shut up in a room fifteen feet 
square, and under the roof.” 

“Exactly. That was the way I reasoned. 
Bright sea air for him and the old lady; plenty 
of fresh milk and vegetables of his own raising, 
for I mean to give up the garden and front yard 
to you and the young lady.” 

“Zo me!” 

«Ofcourse. Haven't I made that understood. 
The farm is nothing to me, just worse than no- 
thing, ualess you and the ladies come down and 
make it homelike. It will-b¢;as much as I can 
do to work the land; but how amI to do that 
without some one to take care of the house.”’ 

Are you in earnest?’ asked the old moan, 
with sudden longing in his eyes. 

‘Mn earnest! Ask a half-starved man if he 
wants to eat, and you nearly reach my case. I 
am astranger now in my own house. It is all I 
own in the world; been lying to waste almost as 
long as its master. Iam now without relatives 


or friends outside of the two ox-hearted men that 
found me out, and your family—not forgetting 
that little angel child onthe stair-case. Now I 
want company, intelligent company, and a good, 


comfortable home, for which,Ipam ready to work 
night tnd day. Will you come with me?’’ 

“Me! Iam an old man; besides, my powers 
of toil have always been feeble. I never had 
strength to match yours.” 

“You have all I want.- The old place has got 
miserably out of repair, and wants renovating. 
It was a fine old homestead once, and can be 
made so again. I shall have no time to attend 
to that ; but want some one who has the taste to 
direct about things out of doors. In-doors, the 
ladies can help immensely. I shall want 2 man 
to help on the farm, and a woman for the kit- 
chen; 80, if you don’t object, I was thinking of 
Thorp and his wife. There’s a wing quite sepa- 
rate for them—so the little fellow in the cradle 
would be out of hearing; and as for that little 
sunny-haired girl, she’d be pleasant as a butter- 
fly about the house. Now tell me, Mr. Ingersoll, 
what do you think of it?” 

‘{t is a tempting offer to a man who loves the 
country as I do; but——”’ 

‘“But! There, now, Mr. Ingersoll, please let 
that word alone—there is no ‘‘ but’ about it. The 
farm is there ; the house is pretty well arranged, 
till we can put on the improvements. If you con- 
sent to go with me, and help me build it up 
again, well and good; I shall consider my life 
worth something. If not, I’m all afloat again, 





not much better than the vagabond you foun®. 
me not long ago in the garret yonder.” ‘ 

**Could we indeed be of such use to you?” 
inquired the old man, anxiously. ‘Do not dé 
ceive me in this.” 

‘So much use that unless you accept my pro- 
position, I shall give the whole thing up,’’ was 
the positive reply. 

Mr. Ingersoll reached out his hand. A glow 
of absolute happiness had come to his face, as 
he said, 

‘*Then we will go, my friend. Just now it 
will be a safe shelter and haven of rest to us—I 
cannot tell you how welcome.” 

Burke wrung the slender white hand held out 
to him with grateful energy. His great eyes ab- 
solutely filled with tears, and his voice shook. 

‘Mr. Ingersoll you have made a man of me. 
I did not think anything could make me feel so 
much, I will be better than asonto you. Now, 
if you don’t object, I'll go and tell my friends, 
the Whites, that it is all arranged.” 

“The Whites!’ 

“Yes. You know them? God’s own noble- 
men, each in his way. I knew the elder one 
years ago, when he was only a boy.”’ 

«And the other?’’ said Ingersoll, eagerly. 
“ Did you know him?” 

“T have seen him,” answered Burke, witK end- 
den reserve; “but there was a lapse of many 
years before I met him again. He was.a mere 
child then, very beautiful, and—and a singular 
child.” 

*¢Can you tell me more about him ?”’ 

**Why do you ask? Is the young man any- 
thing to you?”’ said Burke, sharply. 

‘He may We. I do not know; but it is pro- 
per that I should be made acquainted with all 
that relates to him.” 

** In that case you had better ask Daniel White. 
He will tell you all there is to know,”’ said Burke, 
in a voice that had suddealy become constrained 
and hoarse. ‘‘He is down on the coast now, 
close by the old homestead we were speaking of.” 

As he spoke, Burke took up his hat, stood a 
moment, as if lost in thought, and went away. 


CHAPTER. XXVI. 


Tue next day Maud Ingersoll went to Lady ° 
Oakley’s rooms at the hotel, as she had pro- 
mised—went with more eagerness, because of 
the bright prospects opening to her family; fer 
young White had visited her grandfather in the 
evening, and had entered so earnestly and warmly 
into his plans for a removal into the country, 
that the whole family began to look upon it as a 
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break into Paradise. Mrs, Thorp, too, was over- 
whelmed with the important position she was to 
hold in the new household; and little Maggie 
fluttered from room to room in that grim tene- 
ment, carrying her news about as bees convey 
honey from flowers to their hives. 

Lady Oakley was alone in her sitting-room 
when the girl came in after her usual gentle, glid- 
ing fashion, which had more grace than timidity 
in it. 

My lady was reading, and had not heard the 
servant when he opened the door; but when she 
looked up and saw that fair young creature in 
the opening, a sudden shock came over her, and, 
for a moment, all the color left her face. After 
a moment, she rose slowly, and went forward to 
meet this strange apparition, as if it had been a 
ghost. 

“Do you—— Is it me you want?’ she fal- 
tered, still keeping her startled eyes on the girl’s 
face. 

«No, madam, the.Jady who desired me to 
come is older, and—and % 

By this time Lady Onkley had in some degree 
regained her composure. When the girl paused, 
embarrassed for words to designate the lady she 
had come to serve, she took her up promptly. 

“Oh, you mean Mrs. Rochester, my mother. 
She will be in presently; but I did not know 
that she had made an engagement with any one.”’ 

Maud blushed slightly, and answered with a 
tinge of pride in her manner, that it was hardly 
an engagement. She had only come to arrange 
some laces for the lady. 

- Lady Oakley again lost her color. There was 
something in the girl’s voice that shot through 
her like the remembrance of a farff pain. She 
motioned that Maud should take a seat, and re- 
sumed her book, but without reading a word. 
Every other moment she glanced over the vol- 
ume at the strange young person sitting there, 
like some familiar object she had known all her 
life. A desire so unusual that it astonished her- 
self seized upon her to hear the sound of that 
voice again, but she was at a loss how to begin. 

+¢ You—you understand laces, I fancy, or mam- 
ma would never intrust you with hers,’’ she 
said, smiling. 

«Enough to do them no harm, at any rate,” 
answered Maud. ‘Still I am quite at a loss why 
the lady should have chosen to intrust them to 

» ne; but she seemed to desire it very much.” 

‘If she had seen you before F should not won- 
ser,” answered the lady, with a gentle inclina- 

ion of the head. ‘You must have learned these 

‘sings in the old country, I fancy.” 

#"S»,” answered Maud. ‘*1 never was abroad.” 





“ Not English, then, nor—nor——”’ 

“Trish, you would say,’’ answered the girl, 
smiling at the lady’s hesitating speech. ‘No, [ 
am neither, though I think my father was ap 
Englishman.” 

“Indeed! And his name?” 

The lady asked this with a sort of spasm in 
the voice, as if she could not draw a free breath 
till her.question was answered. 

‘“« My name is Ingersoll,”’ said Maud. 

Lady Oakley fell back in her chair, and seemed 
to yield up some painful anxiety that had haunted 
her mind; but she still kept her eyes furtively 
turned on the girl, as if fascinated by her beauty, 
or some memory that it had aroused. 

Directly Mrs. Rochester came in, all in a flut- 
ter of frivolous excitement; but the sight of 
Maud subdued her at once, and with a little 
snarl of impatience, she said, 

“Ah, yes. I expected you, of course—quite 
expected you; but it is such trouble to get one’s 
things about. Beatrice, have you nothing con- 
venient that the young lady can go to work on? 
My maid hos been so busy that she has arranged 
nothing.” 

‘*I—I can go,’’ said Maud, rising with flac- 
rity. ‘Some other day will do as well.” 

Before her mother could speak, Lady Oakley 
arose. Some unaccoufitable impulse had seized 
upon her, which*forbade the departure “of this 
strangely beautiful girl. > 

«It would be a pity to give you the trouble of 
coming,”’ she said, graciously. ‘‘Step this way 
until my mother is prepared.” 

Maud arose, and followed the lady into  su- 
perb dressing-room, that might have belonged to 
a palace, so splendid in all its graceful appoint- 
ments, that the picture it made fairly took away 
the girl’s breath, 

Lady Oakley bade her be seated, and, going 
to acheffonaire, drew from it a couple of flounces 
of Brussels’ lace, so fine and diaphanous, that 
they seemed woven from frosty air. 

«I think there is a little break in this,’’ she 
said, running the filmy web through her fingers. 
“Yes, here it is. Can you undertake it?” 

Maud took the lace in her hand. There ‘was, 
indeed, a small strain in the leaf of a morning- 
glory vine, that formed a fairy-like border to the 
flounce. 

« Yes,”’ she said, after a moment’s examina- 
tion. ‘I can do the stitch.” 

“That is strange,” said Lady Oakley, seating 
herself by Maud, and gathering up the bright 
overflow of lace in her lap. “TI did not thipk a 
person could be found in this country capable of 
doing it.”’ 
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«I do not know how that is,” said Maud. «I 
learned it of my grandmother, who knows every 
dainty art that ladies ever understand, I am 
gure. She thought it might be useful to me some- 
time.” 

“It is a rare accomplishment,” said the lady, 
“ but scarcely known to ladies of this generation.”’ 

«My grandmother is an old lady,” answered 
Maud, ‘‘ and knows so many things that seem a 
marvel to me.”’ 

«So accomplished, and yet--——” 

Lady Oakley broke off her speech with a faint 
blush, She was about to say, “ Yet so poor, 
that her grandchild is glad to do this rare work 
fof strangers and for money,’ but checked her- 
self, ashamed of the thought. 

Maud understood the impulse and the recoil. 
The girl had a great deal of her grandfather's 
dignity, and had never yet felt absolute shame 
for the poverty which was no fault of hers, only 
a painful misfortune. 

“It is a great blessing,’’» she said, gently, 
‘when accomplishments can win independence 
to those who possess them. With us they have 
sometimes failed. Even my grandfather’s great 
learning sometimes goes to waste.”’ 

A burning blush crimsoned Lady Oakley’s 
handsome face. She could not apologize for 
words that had not been spoken; but the quick 
perception of the girl was fall of embarrassment. 

* Your grandfather is living, then?” 

“Oh, yes; or it seems to me that I should not 
care to live.’’ 

Again the lady searched that downcast face 
with thrilling scrutiny, Why did it move her 
imagination so? or was it indeed memory that 
caught at her breath every moment. There was 
nothing to keep Lady Oakley in the room now, 
but a charm of fascination held her there. The 
presence of this strange girl had interested her, 
as nothing else could have done. She was about 
to question her more closely, when Mrs. Roches- 
ter came in, with her hands full of yellow old 
point, and her hehd vibrating with unusual nerv- 
ousness. Even then Beatrice lingered in the 
room, and listened to her mother’s chatter, which 
was addressed liberally to Maud, asa hungry 
bird searches among ridges of chaff for a grain of 
wheat. 

Thus the first day of Maud's engagement 
passed not unpleasantly; for this glimpse into a 
life more sumptuous than anything she had ever 
dreamed of, was full of romantic interest toa 
girl whose experiences of life had been so bar- 
ren and bieak that she could have no idea how 
narrow and meagre existence can be surrounded 
by all this pomp of realism. When Lady Oakley 





heard her mother giving rather ostentatious 
orders that a carriage should be called to take 
the young lady home, she wondered at it a 
little ; for Mrs. Rochester was not given to such 
generous consideration for others, but was please: 
with it, and heard an arrangement made thas 
she should come again with unreasoning plea- 
sure, It seemed to her, why she could never 
tell, that in some way this young girl was to be a 
connecting link between her and some great 
want that had been haunting her for years. 

On the second day Maud was kept very busy. 
Mrs. Rochester was ardently interested in her 
work. No lady yet ever searched her choice 
laces and embroideries, with a view to repairs, 
without finding a great many more defects to 
remedy than she had dreamed of. Thus it hap- 
pened with little Mrs. Rochester, lengths of 
filmy Valenciennes, trimmings of guipure-heavy 
point, that ignorance would have desecrated as 
the cover toa chair, but which Maud knew to 
be as precious as diamonds, were brought forth, 
and the girl was kept busy until after the gas 
was lighted. She did not object to this: kuow- 
ing how soon her grandfather -had settled on 
leaving the city, she was herself eager to com- 
plete her task, and be at liberty to enter her new 
life with perfect freedom, She had begun to tire 
of Mrs. Rochester's empty pretensions and hollow 
politeness. Besides, the preparations going on 
at home gave an unusual interest to the tene- 
ment-house, which made her restless anywhere 
else. At last she was ready to go, and rose from 
the little tea-table, where a delicious repast had 
been served her on china delicate as the leaves 
of a white rose, a repast for her alone, which 
Mrs. Rochester had insisted on ordering. 

‘You will find a carriage at the door,” said 
the old lady, who insisted on tying the girl's 
bonnet, and arranging the shawl with her own 
hands, that shook and fluttered more than usual, 
for her continued unrest had been remarkable 
allday. I hope the dear grandfather will not 
be uneasy about you. What a splendid speci- 
men of the old Englishman he is!”’ 

Maud smiled sweetly. She loved to hear her 
grandfather praised in an atmosphere which she 
could not help thinking was natural to him; but 
was just then too eager in her wish to return 
home for more than a smiling recognition of this 
sweet praise. 

A man stood near the steps as Maud descended 
them, as if expecting some one. 

**This way,”’ he said, leading toa close car- 
riage, which stood at the entrance. 

It was getting dark now. Indeed the evening 
had set in alittle cloudy, and all the street-lamps 
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were lighted. Maud had never been out so late 
before, and all this might have terrified her, but 
fur the novelty and shelter of the carriage. As 
it was, she searcely noticed tha! the way home 
seeined long, until she felt a change in the mo- 
tion of the vehicle, and knew, by the sound, that 
the horses were tramping over wood. Then, to 
her astonishment, it was checked, and she felt 
the sway and splash of water, blended with the 
low, dull roar of an engine at work. 

Maud was thoroughly terrified now. She seized 
the handle of the door and attempted to wrench 
it open; but it seemed to be securely fastened 
outside, and she could not even raise the glass. 
Then she uttered a faint cry, trembling lest it 
should be heard, and after that a sharp hysteri- 
cal scream. 

Then the carriage door was opened an inch or 
two, and a man’s face looked in. 

Beg pardon, Miss,” he said. ‘I forgot to tell 
you before ; but the old gentleman has gone down 
to the Jersey coast, and left word that you should 
be brought along as fast as possible.” 

‘©Where is my grandfather? How far is it?” 
questioned Maud, breathless with surprise and 
bewilderment, but giving full belief to this state- 
ment, else how could this man know anything of 


her grandfather’s intentions? 


#How far. Oh, no distance to speak of, after 
you once get on the cars. An hour or so will 
bring you to him.” 

‘*“And—and my grandmother?” 

All right. She is with the old gentleman, 
and will be waiting, you know.” 

Maud drew back into her seat, and-this un- 
known man closed the carriage-door. Directly, 
she heard the noise of o slight scuffle behind the 
carriage, and a childish voice that she knew, 
ealling out as if in anger or distress. This sound 
was hushed in a moment, but the voice haunted 
her as the carriage swung off the wooden bridge 
of the ferry, and rattled-over the pavement into 
the darkness of some suburb. 


CHAPTER XXVIi 

Waite that carriage stood waiting before the 
hotel, a little figure, half lost in shadows, came 
creeping around the corner, and drawing itself 
close to the wall, stood waiting at the private 
entrance, darting forward like a bird every time 
a,person mounted or descended the steps. It 
was little Maggie, who had become frightened by 
the absence of Maud after dark, and had of her 
own volition run out to make sure that the 


young lady did not lose her way home in the } 
darke She had been standing full half an hour ! 


on the watch when Maud came in sight, setting 
her pretty form and good little heart ali ing 
flutter. 

At first the child darted forward till the light 
fell on her sweet, young face, revealing all its 
eagerness, if there had been any one near to 
look on. But the radiance of those glowing 
lamps were too much for her courage; she had 
seen her friend, and drew into the shadow again, 
resolved to dart upon her when she came that 
way. But, all at once, he heart gave a quick 
leap, and she rushed out of her concealment. 
Maud, instead of walking timidly that way, as 
the child had expected, stood a moment speak- 
ing to a strange man, then entered a carriage 
that had been waiting there ever since Maggie 
came up. 

‘Maud! Maud! I say, Maudie 

No one heard that sweet, eager voice ; and she 
was close to the carriage when another strange 
man sprang over the wheels, and took his seat 
by the driver—a man who wore high bovis, 
drab clothes, and had a band around his hat. 

“Qh my! What are they going to do with 
her?” thought the child, in an agony of fear. 
‘* Maybe it is home they are going. Anyway, 
lll know.” 

With these swift thoughts in her mind the 
little girl gave a great leap just as the carriage 
turned, threw herself up behind, and was swung 
off with it, moving so swiftly that her head 
turned. More than once she was almost flung 
to the earth by the swift motion of the vehicle, 
to which she clung with wonderful courage. 

She, too, was astonished and terrified when 
the horses left the pavement and sent out a 
hollow tramp from the ferry-bridge. The noise 
of the engine and underflow of water added to 
the terror that had already seized upon her. 
But for the certainty that Maud was within the 
carriage, and in some kind of danger, she would 
have dropped off her uneasy perch, and betaken 
herself to the wilderness of streets through which 
she had been hurried so wildly. 

By-and-by the child heard a scream. She 
knew the voice, and dropped down from her seat, 
like a wounded bird, fluttering and frightened. 

‘* Maudie! Oh, Maudie! Don’t be frightened! 
I’m here!” 

While this cry was on her lips, a man’s hard 
palm was dashed over them, and she was flung 
back against the partition of the engine-room 
with a swift violence that stunned without really 


” 











injuring her. Before she could gather herself 
up, or make her voice heard, there was a great 
jar of the boat, and the carriage rolled away into 
the darkness, leaving her there, half-frightened 
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to death, and so terribly bewildered, that she 
could only drop her little hands, and sob out the 
agony of her fright and disappointment. 

While she sat there, like a poor little roblet, 
trembling in its shelter of fern-leaves, a bell 
rang, and the boat swayed off upon the water 
again, bearing her back to the city in spite of 
herself. 

It seomed as if some beautiful intuition guided 
the child through the crowded entanglement of 
streets she had never seen before. For, like 
some wild bird flitting through the gloom of a 
forest, she took the nearest way to her object, 
and reached home before the evening had verged 
jnto utter darkness. Once in sight of the tene- 
ment-house, her heart beat slower, and new life 
came to her weary little frame. She spang for- 
ward, half leaped, half straggled up the stair- 
cases, halted at her mother’s door, and pushed it 


open. 
« Don’t you be frightened, mother. 
nll safe. 
life.” 
Having uttered this encouraging assurance, 
the child flew panting to the top of the house, 
and before her presence was noticed, stood by 


I’m home 
Couldn’t get here before to save my 


the elbow of Mr. Ingersoll’s chair. 

“Mon’t be frightened, grandpar,’’ she said, 
in a hushing, sweet voice, that scarcely rose 
above a whisper. ‘Don’t, now; but they have 
run away with our Maudie. I saw them do it.”’ 

The old man dropped the book he was read- 
ing as if it had been lead. He was naturally 
pale, but every ray of color left his face. Still 
he spoke almost calmly. 

“What did you say, child?” 

‘“I—I went after her, you know, ’cause it was 
too dark, and mar says I must see to Maudie. 
So I went almost up to the door’, and waited for 
her to come into the street. Then I meant to 
pop out unawares from the dark, as she was 
going by, eatch hold of her hand before she knew 
it, and 'ead her home to you, just as cozy as 
could be. It would have been such fun to see 
her start, and smile, and be so glad to have some- 
body along.”’ 

“Well, child, well!’ 

“Yes, I know. She did come; but they got 
her in a carriage.” 

“They! Who?” 

“A man. Two of them at last. 
boots and a band on his hat.” 

« Aa!” 

‘Yes, youknow. Him that hangs about here 
8). ever since that English gentleman gave up 
coming.” 

«You are sure you saw him?” 


One with 





“Sure as sure !”’ 

For an instant the iron stillness that had ome 
over Mr. Ingersoll’s face gave way. He remem- 
bered that Mrs. Rochester had spoken of segd- 
ing Maud home, and the thought came to ‘hn 
with a sense of relief. 

The child was watching him, and seeméd to 
understand this feeling, for she spoke at once, 
and eagerly. 

‘“‘No—no! They didn’t mean to bring Maudie 
home, but took her across the water—clear 
across.” 

‘* Across the water?” 

«Yes, and off into the dark.” 

The old man arose, took his hat, and grasped 
the child’s hand so hard that she lifted her blue 
eyes to his face, all swimming with tears of pain, 
like violets under water, and said, piteously, 

“Grandpa, you hurt me so.” 

The old man loosened his clasp on her hand, 
but said nothing. His soul was too full for gen- 
tle sympathies. Still, he remembered that Mrs. 
Thorp would be anxious, and turned into the 
room where she was seated with his wife, amid 
the half-packed household goods prepared for 
removal. 

‘“T am going out with the little girl. Sh® will 
be safe,”’ he said, in a low, hoarse voice, that 
caused his wife to look up anxiously, and Mrs, 
Thorp to insist that he should wrap himself up 
from the night air. 

The walk from that tenement-house to the 
hotel was not a long one, for, in great cities, 
affluence and even squallid want are crowded 
together in such close contrast at times that the 
effect is appalling to men who think of such in- 
equality with reference to its abatement. Nota 
word did the old man speak until he stood within 
the wide corridor of the hotel, then he addressed 
a servant, who was passing. 

‘‘Show me the way to Lady Oakley’s apart- 
ments,”’ he said, with an air of calm authority. 
That the man obeyed impulsively. Waving the 
servant back with his hand, Ingersoll flung the 
door open, and the next instant stood before 
Lady Oakley and her mother, stern, pale, and, 
for a moment, silent with contending emotions. 
At last he spoke. 

‘Woman, what have you done with my 
child ?” 

He was not looking at Lady Oakley, but at 
her mother, who sat quaking with abject terror 
among the cushions of her couch. 

«‘I—I! What do you mean?’ she faltered. 

‘«T mean that my grandaughter, Maud Inger- 
soll, has been taken from this house against her 
knowledge or wishes, and by your connivance.” 
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Mrs. Rochester made a faint struggle for de- 
fiant strength. 

*‘ You are a false, a—a——”’ 

The poor old creature broke down, unscrewed 
her vinagrette with her little quivering hands, 
and began to sob. 

Lady Oakley arose, flushed and indignant. 

«What intrusion is this? Who dares to ad- 
dress my mother in this fashion,” she said, with 
supreme haughtiness. 

Mr. Ingersoll turned his face full upon her. 
Then she uttered a sharp cry, and stepped back, 
as if that handsome old face had something ap- 
palling in it. For half a minute there was dead 
silence in the room; then the lady spoke low 
and hoarsley, as if she had been addressing a 
ghost. 

«« Lester Oakley! Oh, Heavens! 
have aged you like this?’ 

The old man waved his hand with a gesture, 
which seemed to put aside all subjects but the 
one which had brought him there. 

“Tam not the man your perfidy slew,’ he 
said; ‘ but his most unhappy father !”’ 

‘‘His father! Lester Oakley’s father!’’ fal- 
tered the lady, turning white. ‘Is he, oh, tell 
me, is he still alive ?”’ 

“* He is dead !” 

Lady Oakley seemed to shrink up. Her face 
was white and locked. She was like a woman 
from whom some great hope had suddenly torn 
its way into darkness. 

“Dead! Dead!” 

“It is his child I am seeking for,”’ 

“His child! That girl! Oh, I felt it! I 
knew that some great spell was upon me. Mar- 
ried! Married! Who was the woman that had 
a right to hold his head when dying?” 

“One who had loved him always. He had 
not known it when your marriage with his cousin 
taught him all the bitterness of treason—the 
desolation of an unloved iife. Then his sympa- 
thies became keen; he discerned the love that 
had been lying waste, while his was trampled 
under foot. In his own isolation he sought to 
lighten that of another. But it was all in vain.” 

A look of keen joy shot into Lady Oakley's 
eyes—joy that flashed through the gloom there, 
as lightning rends the cloud. 

“He did not love her then—this woman, whom 
he married ?”’ 

‘He died in less than a year after that mar- 
riage.” 

** And she?” 

“Died also, leaving behind this girl, whom 
your mother has stolen from me.”’ 

**No, no! It was not me. I did nothing!” 
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“No. You did nothing years ago, only kill 
one noble being with your craft, and poison the 
soul of your own child till she was ready to yield 
up love for gold, honor for position. He is dead, 
and she is Lady Oakley. Was not that enough, 
Must you destroy the child as well as the pa- 
rents?”’ 

‘* His child! Mother, what does this mean?’ 

‘‘T—I am sure I don’t know. How should 
1?” whined the withered hypocrite. 

‘‘Has any harm befallen that girl through 
you, or—or——”’ 

Lady Oakley paused, struck dumb by a cruel 
conviction ; but a wild light came to her eyes, and 
they seemed to search her mother as with fire, 

‘‘Where is Maud Ingersoll? Mother, I will 
know?” 

‘How can I tell?’ whimpered the old wo- 
man. ‘She left the house soon afterdark. You 
saw her go.” 

‘‘But.where? She is not at home,” 

‘How can I help that?’ answered the old 
woman, with snappish impatience. ‘I will not 
stay here to be insulted. What is this old man 
talking about. I did nothing to his son. He 
was not engaged to me. You may endure this 
insolence if you like; for my part, I beg leave 
to retire.” 

Here the trembling old creature struggled out 
from among her cushions, picked up her hand- 
kerchief, and some other dainty articles with 
which she always surrounded herself, and fiut- 
tered angrily out of the room. 

Lady Oakley followed her. 

‘* Mother,” she said, the moment they were 
alone, ‘ You know where this girlis. Tell me?” 

The old woman was terrified by the stern pallor 
of that beautiful face. She turned like some 
small animal driven to bay. 

«‘Go ask your son, if you wish to know about 
it,” she said, with trembling spiie. ‘I wash 
my hands of the whole affair.’’ 

“ My son!” said Lady Oakley, growing cold. 
“¢ My son!” 

“I know nothing about it. How should I? 
If the girl is with him, I suppose it is because she 
wanted to go. Iam not in her confidence. 

‘* Mother, where is my son ?”’ 

* Roamirg, as usual, I suppose,’’ answered 
the old woman, viciously ; for the spite of a wild- 
cat was kindling up her little remnant of resist- 
ance. 

Lady Oakley grew coldly rigid. 
were white. 

‘* Mother, once for all, tell me what you know 
of this affair. If you ever expect me to address 
you as mother again in this life, tell me tryly!” 


Her very lips 
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The old woman was frightened ; her pale-blue 
eyes filled ; her lips worked nervously. She saw 
that craft and falsehood would not answer. 

“Upon my honor, he told me nothing, He 
promised you to go down to the coast and search 
after my poor boy. It was too kind for reality. 
That is all!’’ 

“This is all you know,” said Lady Oakley, 
hoarsely. 

“All.” 

“How came the young lady to be in your 
employ ?” 

“He asked me to have her here as a charity, 
and to treat her as a lady, especially about the 
carriage. Now pray take your eyes from my 
face. I have told you everything. If Sir Charles 
has carried the girl of-——" 

‘*Hush, mother! I will not believe it. 
daughter! The thought is terrible.” 

Before the old woman could answer, Lady 
Oakley was in the room with Mr. Ingersoll. 

“Do not be troubled ; I entreat you have pa- 
tience,” she said, ringing first one bell and tlren 
another. ‘‘His child can be in no danger— 
shall be in no danger. Now tell me all you know 
of this. Who says that the young lady is mis- 
sing? Wait a moment.” 

Here a servant came to the door. 
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‘A carriage, quickly.” 

She turned, in her hurried walk to and fro, to 
address the old man again; but another knock 
interrupted her, and a lady’s maid appeared. 

‘Pack up a few things, and tell my mother 
that I shall not be back to-night.” 

The woman disappeared. Then Lady Oakley 
turned more composedly to the old man. 

*« Now tell me.” 

‘The child knows more thanI do. Ask her!” 

Then Lady Oakley dropped on one knee by the 
child, and, with both arms around her, got the 
whole story, which seemed to fire her all over 
with indignation. When Maggie had told all 
she knew, the lady sprang to her feet again. 

‘* Will the carriage never come ?’’ she cried, in 
an agony of impatience. 

The door opened, and a maid appeared, with 
a bonnet in her hand, and @ camel’s-hair shawl 
on herarm. Behiud her another servant. 

‘*Ah, the carriage is y. Come! come!” 
she cried, folding herself in the shawl, and tying 
the bonnet-strings as she turned for the stairs. 

Mr. Ingersoll and the child followed her, and, 
in a few minutes, Mrs. Rochester, who was list- 
ening, heard the iage that contained them 
drive away tras ampere, 

(10 BE CONCLUDED.) 





THE SPARROW’S FALL. 


BY RUTH ADAMS. 


To my hushed thought, 
The tender words our Saviour once did say— 
Dear words whose meaning seemeth new alway, 
Are somehow brought. 


“ Two sparrows small, 
Are sold for just one farthing; yet your God 
Doth mark each one that fulleth to the sod; 
He cares for all!” 





So that which seems 
But death and loss, to us who yet do dweil 
Far from the mansions incorruptible, 

"Mid pain and dreams, 


May look no ill 
To those who see as God sees; and we cry 
“Nothing of Thine can perish utterly; 
We trust Thee stili !” 





MY BABY. 


BY HELEN A. BRAINS. 
. 


NESTLED 80 close to my bosom, 
Crad.ed to sleep on my arm; 

Would I might always be near thee, 
Shelter thee, thus, trom al) harm, 

Sweet be the slumbers that follow, 
Tinged with no shade of unrest; 

Free from the false and the hollow, 
Pure as a dream of the blest. 


Sin hath no share in thy bosom, 
Sorrow no shade on thy brow; 
Would they might always be apotles: 
Free from life's shadows as now. 
Kneeling at eve-tide beside thee, 
She who hath lulled thee to rest, 
Prayeth no i!! may betide thee, 
Sowing its seed in thy breast 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


z 
We gi¥e here a stylish house or walking-cos- 
tume of mohair in light-buff or gray. It is made 


with the lower-skirt just to touch, which is 
trimmed with a gathered flounce, eight inches 
deep, placed a little lower than half the skirt. 
Through the flounce two rows of velvet are placed, 
and form an insertion. This is done by cutting 
slits in the flounce at equal distances, and turn- 
ing the square made in this way back on the 
wrong side, then run the velvet ribbon in and 
out. The velvet should be an inch wide, no 
more. The rounded tunic is trimmed to match, 
and is fastened on each side by a bow and ends 
of wider black velvet. Round-waisted bodice, 
open in front, with @ narrow gathered flounce 
854 











and velvet insertion, arranged to match the 
skirt, but of narrower width. Same trimming 
at the sleeves, This costume would be very 
effective for a dinner or evening-dress for a 
small party, say in this way. The under-skirt 
to be of silk of one color, and the flounce, tunic, 
and waist, of French Swiss muslin, with the 
black velvet insertion. An old dress could be 
thus retrimmed to look quite fresh, and certainly 
very stylish and effective. An old piak or blue 
silk skirt, with the muslin and black velvet trim- 
mings, could not be more effectually brought 
into use, and at very little expense. Fifteen or 
sixteen yards of mohair, two pieces of one-inch 
black velvet, four yards of two-inch, for bows, 
six yards of half-inch, for the waist and sleeves, 


———— iaaaia 


Above we give a walking-costume for B,young 
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Jady, composed of two kinds of material, a plain 
silk for the under-skirt, of any solid color, or 
black, and the tunic and vest of bodice of striped 
poplin of lighter and darkershades. These striped 
poplins and mohairs come in blue and back, two 
shades of brown, two shades of green, and, in 
fact, 80 many nice combinations, that almost any 
half-worn silk dress can be matched in color, or 
else in a contrasting color for the tunic and 
vest, The under-skirt is trimmed with one deep 
flounce, slightly full, and put on with a frill.to 
stand up, separated by a row of narrow, black 
yelvet ribbon. 
med to simulate an apron, with a narrower 
flounce, and a wider row of velvet. The tunic 
is faced in front with some of the silk, and the 
flounce with which it is trimmed, is the same as 


the under-skirt. The basque-bodice has a vest 
of the striped material, and the rest of the bodice 
and sleeves are the same as the under-skirt, 
trimmed with the same width velvet as upon the 
apron of the skirt. Seven yards of striped pop- 
lin or mohair, one piece of inch-wide velvet rib- 
bon, and four yards of half-inch, will be all that 
is required to alter an old silk into a new and 
fashionable costume. 
and black stripe, or black and white stripe 
tunic, makes a very pretty combination. 

We also give above a walking-dress, with out- 
side basque, for a Miss of twelve to fourteen 


The apron-front is simply trim- } 


A black silk, with a blue’ 





years. It isto be made of cashmere, merino; or 
poplin, of any solid color, trimmed with black 
velvet gibbon, and narrow white silk embroidery 
braid.; There is but one skirt, with two narrow 
gathered ruffles at the bottom, headed by one 
row of the velvet ribbon, bordered on both sides 
with one rowof silk braid. The waist is a plaited 
skirt, with the plaits trimmed to match. The 


over-basque is cut like a loose sacque, belted in 
at the waist, finished with a large sailor collar 
and deep cuff, all trimmed to match the skirt. 
Seven to eight yards of cashmere or merino, ten 
to twelve yards of poplin, two pieces of velvet 
ribbon, one and a half inch and one inch in 
width, one long piece of white silk embroi- 
dery braid, eighteen metal buttons, or black 
velvet ones, as may be preferred, will be re- 
quired. 

The aboveis a design for a black silk apron 
for a young lady’s home-toilet, trimmed with 
bands of watered ribbon, ornamented with jet 
or steel buckles, 

In the front of the number will be found our 
Tidy Pattern, to be worked in Java canvas. The 
design, besides being entirely original, is a very 
striking one, and as admirable for its simplicity 
as for its beauty. It can be made of almost any 
size, and worked in any particular color desired, 
but, as presented in our cu: , it cannot fail to be 
greatly admired. 





SAILOR JACKET AND SKIRT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give on the next page a description of the 
Sailor Costume, seen in the cut and diagram. 
No. 1 indicates the front of the sailor jacket or 
“blouse; the dotted line shows where it is turned 
back to meet the collar at the back. At the waist 
Vou. LXIV.—26. 


it is finished with’ a drawing-string of elastic. 
The skirt consists of one front gore, the half of 
which is given—two sides gores like No. 7, and 
four back gores like No. 8, with the bias seam 
sewn to the bias seam of No. 7, making a straight 
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seam at the back. The skirt is put upon the 
waistband, No. 8. The costume will fit a girl of 
twelve years, and is to be made of nary-blue 
flannel, trimmed with sky-blue merino, put on 
in three bands upon the skirt, two inches wide, 
bordered on both sides with twe rows of white 
eotton or worsted braid, quarter of an inch 
wide for the first row, and the second row is of 


the narrow embroidery braid, either the plain 


or the kind known as ‘star braid.”” The cuff, 
collar, and facings of the front of the jaeket are 
all of the sky-blue merino, edged with the braid 
to match the skirt. Pocket and sash, tied at 
the side of the blue merino. To be worn over a 
cambric shirt, with tiny collar, tied with a bow 
of blue ribbon to match. Seven yards of blue 








~ 
flannel, one yard and a half of sky-blue merino, 
four pieces of white braid, quarter inch, twelye 
pieces of the narrow embroidery braid, nine 
buttons, brass or oxydized silver. For goo] 
days in'the antumn an under-vest of flannel 
may be substituted for ihe cambric shirt, made 
exactly like the jacket, only closed from the 
throat to the waist, and a trifle shorter in the 


waist; this should be buttoned to the waist- 
band of the skirt. The blouse-waist, or jacket, 
fails loose over the waistband. No over-garment 
is required with this costume.,A sailor straw- 
hat, with dark-blue ribbons, completes this 
costume. This is a very pretty garment, and 
will not cost over six or seven dollars at the 
outside. 
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Harr or Front. No. 5. Haur or WarsTbanp. 
Har or Back. No. 6. Hatr or Front Gore or Sx1et. 
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INFANT’S BOOT. 


BY MRS. JANE 


Material: Berlin wool, Shetland wool for trim- 
mings and tassels, four-thread Berlin wool, and 
a fine bone crochet-hook. 

This little boot is begun at the side, and work- 
ed in straight rows backward and forward. 
Make a chain of twenty-four. 

Ist Row: Twenty-four’ double in successive 
atitches; turn. 

2nd Row: Twenty-four double in successive 
stitches (taking through both stitches;) turn. 

3rd Row: One row of tricot, worked in the 
following manner: Place the needle under the 
wool, hold it firmly with the third finger, put 
your needle through the two stitches of the first 
double crochet, draw the thread through, and in 
this loop make one chain. Keep all the loops 
on the needle until the loops are taken up 
throughout the row, and in returning, as in 
ordinary tricot ; take through two stitches. Re- 
peat these three rows three times. 

13th Row: One double in each successive 
stitch, leave the thread hanging, take a fresh 
piece of wool, leave ten stitches at the bottom, 
and on the 11th, 12th, and 13th stitches make 
one double in each eleven tricot stitches in suc- 
cessive stitches; finish off these tricot stitches 
with the same thread, and fasten off. With the 
thread left hanging work in each successive 
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stitch one double crochet, still keeping your 
twenty-four stitches. Work the other side of the 
boot to correspond, only having the one seam at 
the back (the back of the tricot is the right side 
of the work,) and finishing at the side with two 
rows of double crochet ; fasten off. 

14th row: Begin at the bottom of the boot, 
work thirteen tricot in successive stitches along 
one side of the boot, leaving eleven unworked 
for the ankle of the boot. Pass over eleven 
stitches on the other side of the boot, and work 
thirteen tricot in successive stitches; turn. 

15th Row: Work one row of double crochet on 
each of the tricot stitches: turn. 

16th Row: Double crochet, passing over two 
in the centre; * turn. 

17th Row: Tricot in each stitch, passing over 
two in the centre: turn. 

18th Row: Double crochet, passing over two 
in the centre; turn. 

19th Row: Double crochet, passirg over one 
at each side, and two in the centre. 

For the next three rows repeat as from *; turn. 

23rd Row: Tricot, passing over two in the 
centre; turn. 

24th Row: Double crochet, passing over two 
in the centre ; fasten off. 

For the sole make a chain of ten. 
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lst Row: Double crochet in each stitch; turn. 

2nd Row: Same as Ist. (Take through both 
stitches throughout the sole.) 

8rd Row: Same as Ist. 

4th Row: Double crochet in each stitch, mak- 
ing two in the first and two in the last. 

5th Row: Same as 4th. 

6th Row: Double crochet. 

7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th rows: Same as 6th row. 

11th row: Double crochet, passing over one 
at each end. 

12th and 18th Row: Same as 11th row. 

14th Row: ‘Double crochet in each stitch. 

15th Row: Same as 14th. 

16th Row: Double crochet, making two at 
each end. 

17th Row: Same as 16th. 


15th Row: Double crochet in each stitch. 


19th Row: Double crochet, passing over one 
at each end. 

20th and 21st Rows: Same as 19th. 

22nd and 23rd Rows: Double in each stitch; 
fasten off. 

Sew the upper on to the sole, and for the 
trimming knit as follows: Round the top take 
double Shetland wool, cast on four stitches, and 
knit loosely the required length as follows: 
Twist the wool round the needle, and purl two 
together. 

For the Bow in Front: Wind the wool round 
a card sufficient to make a nice bow; then twist 
the wool round the centre, and sew it on in front. 

For the Cord: Take Shetland wool four times 
; double, each a yard in length, and work a chain. 
{ Put it round the top of the boot, and make little 
tassels on the ends. 








CIGARETTE-CASES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Cardboard, thin, gray leather, 
silk the color of the leather, purse-silk of two 
shades, and silk braid the color of the darkest 
shade of purse-silk. s 

The foundation, of cardboard, must first be 
cut to the required shape and size. The outer 


two inches in width. The silk must be gum- 
med on to one side of the cardboard for the 
lining of the case. The leather, which must be 
previously embroidered, is then slightly gummed 
and stretched smoothly on, and the*edges of © 
the case bound together with the braid. These 


case measures four inches in length, and two } cases, if well made, are exceedingly pretty and 


and a half inches in width. The inner one 


’ useful. 
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WALL-COVER AND WASHING-GLOVE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Thin, black leather, gray linen, } put on to hold a velvet and common clothes- 
gray and white tightly-twisted twine of different ; brush ; between these is a small shelf, finished 
sizes, black purse-silk, gray thread, and nine-} with leather valance for tooth and nail-brashes, 
teen dozen white China buttons. ete., on which are also hooks for hanging cn a 

As a protection for the wall above a washing- { sponge or glove for washing. 
table, this cover is hung up by three cord-loops, Kyxerrzp Giove ror WasHina.—Materials: 
one at each end and one in the middle. The } White knitting cotton, and red marking cotton. 
cover of thin, black leather, is 22} inches high 
and 29} inches long, being cut to a point in the 


middle above and below, and lined with gray 
linen. A strip of gray linen, half-inch wide, 
trimmed with white China buttons, gives the This glave is drawn over the hand in washing. 
binding all around. The finish of this binding } It is of a knitted piece, 63 inches long, 9} inches 
and the arabesque shapes are of two rows 2f} wide, sewn together, made of white kuitting 
twine, one gray and the other white, put beside } cotton, finished all round with two rows of 
each other and crossed over with black. No. 1 crocheted picots, the foundation 48 stitches; 
shows a piece of the edge-trimming on this cover 134 rows are made backward and forward in 
in the full size, thereby giving the size of the ; common patent knitting. 

twine, buttons, etc. Arabesques connect these Ist Row. Put the thread in front of the needle, 
bands. Similar arabesques are easily composed. } raise off one stitch, (putting the needle throuzb 
The middle part of the cover has two pockets, } the stitch as if about to purl,) one stitch plain 
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SPONGE-BAG—OPEN, 


CLOSED, AND BORDER. 
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a 
In each following row, the stitch over which 


the thread lies must be knitted off together with 
jt; then put the thread in front of the needle, 
and raise off the next stitch. This shows the size 


picot-edge is made with red marking cotton. 
Each picot is of four chain, one double, putting 
the hook back into the first chain, and one double 


}in the knitted edge. A line, 1} inches long, of 


of the knitting on the right side, and the way the ! chain stitches, serve to hang up the glove. 





gPONGE-BAG—OPEN, CLOSED, AND BORDER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: A piece of American cloth, 22 
inches square, a piece of oil-silk the same size, 
black braid, 1 inch wide, narrow, yellow braid, 
black beads, and four black buttons. 


Take the square of cloth and cut each point 
into the shape of a scallop. To do this evenly 
fold the square in half, crosswise, three times, 
then cut out in the middle, between the points, 





@ curve seven inches deep. The bag is orna- 
mented with narrow braid and beads, as shown 
in the engraving, and lined with oil silk. The 
edges are bound with black, and finished at each 
point with a black button ; loops of braid are 


sewn at the corners for suspending the bag. It 
may also be folded as shown in the cut, thus 
rendering it extremely useful on a journey in 
preventing the sponge wetting other articles near 
which it may be placed. 





TRAVELING DRESSING-CASE—CLOSED AND OPEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Black, American cloth, brown Hol- 
land, scarlet braid. 

Cut a piece of American cloth, 30 inches long 
and 12 wide. The inner part is of Holland, the 
exact size. Slant the corners a little at one 
end. The piece for the pocket is of Holland, 9 
inches deep, 2 inches of which fold over to 
button. The sides and middle straps are of 
double Holland. The side straps are 6 inches 


long and 4 inches wide, and the center 1 inch 
wide and 6 inches long. For the sponge-bag cut 
a piece of Holland about 3 inches wide and 16; the edges with velvet braid. The strap is of 


inches long. Run a string through, to draw it’ 





together, and fasten it to the case, as shown in 
the design. At the end a double pocket, 5 inches 
deep, is putin. This is made to hold a tin box 
for soap, tooth-brush. ete., and must have spa- 
cious gored ends. All the pockets are bound 
round with scarlet braid. The inside must be 
made entirely before it is fixed to the outside; 
and if the American cleth is ornamented with 
a design in braid, as is shown in the cut, it must 
be worked before the inner part is put in. Then 
the whole is put firmly together, and bound at 


the same material. 
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CROCHETED BORDER: FOR QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Material: Strutt’s cotton, No. 8, medium size 
hook. 

Make a chain of twenty-two stitches. Work 
seven rows of double backward and. forward, 
always taking up the back stitch. Increase one 
stitch at the end of the first; third, and fifth rows, 
so that when the seven rows are worked, you 
have twenty-five stitches. 

8th Row: Four chain, one double-treble into 
the third stitch of preceding row ; one chain, one 
cross double-treble back into the first stitch of 
preceding row. (The cross double treble is work- 
ed thus: Put the cotton once round the hook, 
iasert the hook through the middle of previously- 
worked treble; put the cotton once more round 
the hook, insert the hook into the specified 
stitch, and work, back in the ordinary way.) 
* Two chain, pass over five, one double-treble 
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into the next, one chain, one,cross double-treble 
back into the third: of the.fiye just passed over. 
Repeat three times more from * [one chain, pass 
over one treble into the next.] The next seven 
rows are worked in the same manner as the first 
seven, decreasing one at the beginning of the 
second and sixth, so as to leave on twenty-three 
stiches the same as at the beginning. 

16th Row: Same as the eighth, omitting that 
inclosed in brackets. 

For the heading, work four rows of double to 
correspond with the stripes; then, lastly, a row 
as follows: Six graduated treble in successive 
stitches, viz., * two treble, two double-treble, 
two treble, one double. - Repeat from, * to the 
end. The edge is worked in the same manner as 
the heading; but only two rows of double are 
worked instead of four. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. . 

“ PeTeRson” FoR 1874.—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus for 1874, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is beter and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our enormons edition, exceeding 
that of any lady's book ‘ir the ‘World, enables us to offer 
“ Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on s large circulation is 
more remunerative thane large profit on.a small one. 

Great improvements will be made in'the fashion depart- 
ment. The principal editor ‘has beemin Europe all the summer, 
making arrangements to secure éxclusive and advanced 
patterns. No other magazine; in this respect, will be able 
to approach “Peterson” hereafter. We shall continue to 
give, not only the more expensive dresses, but also those for 
every-day use: and these latter, while economical, will 
also be stylish, which cannot be said of the cheap patterns 
given in other magazines. As to our niatmoth, colored, 
steel-plates, it is conceded, everywhere, that they are the 
most beautiful, tasteful, and reliable issued in the United 
States; but for 1874 they will, in cofieequence of our recent 
arr ts, be hand: than ever. ~~ 
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‘Lhe original stories and novelets in “ Peterson” have long 
been acknowledged to be the best in any lady’s book. We 


pay more for literary matter than all the others combined. Wor 
1874 our stories will be’better than ever. The novelets alone 
will be worth the subscription price. 

Now is the time to get wp clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. The best 
way to present these merits is to exhibit a number. We in- 
vite comparison. Be the first in the field, A specimen will 
be sent, gratis, if written for. 

Town anv Counrry.—During the few last years society, 
bo called, has learnédto migrate en masse, from town to 
country and back agath, swimging, like a pendulum, every 
year, from the indulgence in the extremes of luxury and 
physical ease to delight in the severities of uncivilized nature. 
In this month, city lifé reaches its height of haste, and leat, 
and splendor. Tradé of all kinds is invigorated by the next 
month’s holidays, as‘Clristmas anthenis, sung by the heart, 
are apt to relax the purse-strings.. The days are: full to 
satiety with money-making, and the nights with opera, lec- 
ture, or ball. Women in the city put on their richest attire, 
and women ftom the country come to copy it, now-a-days, 
just as they did when the Prophet lamented over the vanity 
of their broidered work and mincing step. 

There is apt, however, in these semi-annual exchange of 
visits between town and country, to be a total misappre- 
hension’ of each dther: The squire and his wife, who used 
to dispense. a lavish /hospitality in their own county, where 
their family has beep, known and ted for g ti 
find the city turns but,a chilly face to them in their winter 
visit. At home, every Child's face was familiar, every neigh- 
bor, even the poorest, shared his joy and sorrow with 
them; here they are passed by indifferent, well-bred crowds. 
Human nature, they argue, suffers an inherent change 
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‘ when brought under compression in brick and mortar, 


These townspeople do not know, nor cure to know, their 
next-door neighbor; there is no lending or borrowing, 
no sewing-bees. The sick are tended by doctors or nurses; 
there is no friendly crowd of acquaintances, as in a village, 
about the dyiug bed; the funerals are matters of an under- 
taker’s ambition, all sham aud show, instead of the warm 
outpouring of sympathy from rich and poor, to which they are 
accustomed. The truth of all which is, that the more narrow 
the bounds of a man’s life are, the more interested he be- 
comes in personal matters. The farmer, isolated in a great 
measure from libraries, art, politics, find his range of ideas 
confined to his crops, and the physical health of his family 
and neighbors ; his city cousin is not one whit less kindly 
or sympathetic in his nature because, in the press of other 
ideas, he has learned to give these a place of inferior import- 
ance. Put the squire for two or three years where he would 
feel the flux and reflux of the great currents of trade, know- 
ledge, ‘and even news, aud he would find his interest in 
gossip gradually lessen, and while his sympathy for one 
neighbor’s asthma, or another’s neuralgia might be less 
keen, he would be far more likely to comprehend, and at- 
tempt to relieve, the mass of suffering incumbent on hu- 
manity asa whole. The Good Samaritan, who succored bis 
brosner, and poured oil in his wounds with his own hand, 
was no doubt a countryman, In the city he would have 
sent him to a hospital. 

The habit of migration from city to country and back 
again, becoming so universal among us, will serve a higher 
use than its ostensible purpose of health, if it opens our eyes 
to the fact that there is less difference in human nature than 
our vanity prompts us to think. In this case, as in every 
other, familiarity is likely to breed, not contempt of our 
brother, but a much more liberal judgment of him. The 
crab, according to Zsop, who came out of his shell, was sur- 
prised not only to find how big and warm the world was 
outside of it, but how many other crabs, as hearty and good- 
looking as himself, were there to enjoy it. Our only danger 
is that as nature does not compel us, like the crabs, to change 
our shells once a month, we suffer them to grow too tight 
about us, sometimes, ever to be able to look outside of them. 

Tue Gems or Art has been so popular, this year, asa pre- 
mium, that we shall continue it for next year. It consists, 
as we have already said, of twenty-five of the best steel- 
engravings that have appeared in this magazine. We will 
send it, in place of, the premium picture, “ Not Lost, But 
Gone Before,” if preferred. Many ladies wrote to us, last 
year, that if they had known of it in time, they would have 
taken it for their premium instead of the mezzotint. They 
will now have a chance to secure it, 

To Make Home Happy you should always try you best 
to be accommodating and cheerful. It is the little things 
of life, after all, that worry us the most. A husband, or 
wife, cah beara 'gteat deal of trouble, if when they meet 
each other, after ‘the cares of the day, they are mutually 
kind and forbearing. 

Save a Dotiar by subscribing to “Peterson.” All the 
other first-class magazines are so much dearer, that even 
full-price subscribers; who pay us two dollars, get this 
magazine cheaper than they can get others, not so good, 
in clubs. 
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Our Premium Mezzorinr ror 1874, in the opinion of all 
who have seen it, is unequalled. The title is, “Not Lost, 
But Gone Before.” It is best described by two quotations 
from Scripture. “Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
“Jn heaven their angels do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in heaven.” No household will be com- 
plete without this touching and beautiful picture. By get- 
ting up club for “ Peterson,” at our extremely low terins, 
you can secure this invaluable premium, which, at a re- 
tail store, would sell for five dollars. Understand, it is ‘no 
cheap lithograph, but a first-class mezzotint. Begin, at 
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once, to get up your clubs! Sp of the mag 


The Gipsy's Warning. By Eliza A. Dupuy, author of “ AU 
for Love ;” “The Mysterious Guest ;" “ The Planter’s Daugh- 
ter,” ee. Phitada:- 7. ‘B. Peterson & Brothers —Miss Dw 
puy’s novels possess a strong similarity in the one respect 
of the thorough fascination they exert upon the reader by 
the artistic arrangement of the plot, and the romantic ele- 
ments of which they are coniposed. Otherwise each is fresh 
and original in style, while distinct in incident and manner 
of treatment, and the’ coticlusions are ever wrought in a 
manner not more striking than unhackneyed. Among the 
many popular productions of her pen, we are, however, in- 
clitied to give # very prominent place to the one under con- 

ideratii Taking the story of the unhappy union of a 





will be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
so that you need not soil your own copy. But see the Pros- 
pectus for 1874 on the last page of the cover. 


Ir 1s THE WisEst AND Sarest, always to do right, no 
matter what come$ of it, for whatever may be the temporary 
consequences, the final results will be satisfactory. The 
Great Author of our existence works by law, and not by 
chance ! he never allows evil to triumph in the end; it is 
only permitted to succeed for awhile, even when it seems to 
succeed, in order to try our faith and endurance. As the 
March winds stimulate the young boughs, giving them 
vitality and hastening forward the buds, so the troubles of 
this world strengthen our characters and elevate our aims. 
Sunk in ease and pleasure, we should deteriorate! Compelled 
to struggle, we rise to a higher and nobler life. Be right, 
therefore, even when the right, at first, threatens suffering ! 
Always, always be right! 


Be Eanty In Tue Fieip.—Now is the time to begin to get 
up clubs for 1874. You cannot commence too soon. Every 
year ladies write to us, that, if they had beguna little sooner, 
they could have had larger clubs. This is important, be- 
cause the larger the club, the cheaper the magazine is to 
each subscriber. “ Everybody prefers ‘ Peterson,’ and says 
it is the cheapest and best,” is what all tell us. If you start 
soun enough, you will have no difficulty in getting a club, 
or even several clubs, and so earning all the premiums. 
Ask your friends to compare “ Peterson” with other maga- 
zines, and to observe how much better it is than those at the 
same price, 


Your Wire, on SWEETHEART, will thank you more for 
a copy of “ Peterson’s Magazine” for 1874, than for anything 
else which can be had at the same price, Try her! 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Diana of Meridor ; or the Lady of Monsorean. A Novel. By 
Alexander Dumas. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—While 
works of imagination have power to draw the reader, those 
of Dumas, who deservedly ranks as one of the greatest 
of the great masters of fiction, will undoubtedly be read 
with the same interest and avidity as they are to-day. As 
vivid pictures of the life and manners of the times to 
which they relate, and of political incidents of the greatest 
moment, they have a historical value which must give them 
permanency, while in romantic quality it is not likely they 
will ever be surpassed. “Diana of Meridor” is a specimen 
work, to which all that has been said above especially ap- 
plies, and commends itself strongly to all lovers of romance. 

Miss or Mrs.? and Other Stories. By Wilkie Collins, Philada, : 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Messrs. Peterson & Brothers have 
in course of publication a new and cheap edition of the 
works of this most enjoyable author, of which the volume 
under consideration is the first issue. It includes, in addi- 
tion to the very fascinating novelet, “Miss or Mrs.?” two 
@ntertaining short stories, entitled “Blown up with the 
Brig,” and “ The Fatal Cradle.” 





fair young girl with the selfish and unscrupulous son of her 
not less unprincipled guardian, an English baronet, into 
which she has been led through their influence and her own 
inexperience, a’ the leading incident, there is interwoven 
with this the circumstance of her love for a worthier object, 
the tragic page of English history embodied in Monmouth's 
Rebellion, and the varied incidents of the theme that ever 
claims human attention and sympathy—the manifestations 
of human passion and suffering—of love’s devotion and 
love’s triumph. 

London's Heart, By B. L. Farjeon. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—The author of “Grip” was huiled as the coming 
man among young novelists ; but while his place is among 
the foremost of English story writers, it is not in the very 
front. In “London’s Heart,” he had a great subject, and 
though he has not treated it greatly, he can regard his work 
with very pardonable feelings of satisfaction, for it is mea- 
surably well done. It has characters, and a good many of 
them, that bear a striking resemblance to people we have 
known; they are people actuated by very humane motives, 
and do very natural things. The scene of the story is the 
vast London, which has afforded to so many novelists a 
weird, mysterious back-ground for their pictures, anda good 
deal of its mystery Mr. Farjeon has got into his book, If 
we say that very often it reminds us of Dickens, and that, 
like Dickens, its author aims to be a reformer as well as a 
novelist, without being quite so successful in either par- 
ticular, we will only say what “ London’s Heart” will make 
apparent to its readers. 

Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1872. By Spencer 
F. Baird. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This bulky, well- 
priuted volume is the record of a series, in which it is pro- 
posed to present, year by year, the most important dis- 
coveries in the various branches of science, theoretical and 
applied ; the selection of subjects made, primarily, on the 
ground of their absolute importance, as marking the stages 
of scientific ad it ; and secondly, as being of interest 
to the general reader. There is also prefixed to the work a 
general summary of progress for the year in the different 
departments, intended to give a connected idea of what has 
been actually accomplished. 


Questions of the Day. By Rev. John Hall, D.D, New York: 
Dodd & Mead.—This volume is composed of a series of dis- 
courses originally addressed by their learned author to the 
Bible Class of the church over which he presides. They 
are an effort to bring to bear upon the temporal questions 
of to-day the lessons taught by the Scriptures; and they 
evince in their treatment both research and intellectual 
vigor. 

Artiste. By Maria N. Grant. Boston: Loring.—Artiste is 
one of Loring’s reprints, intended for railroad readers, and 
as it is well and pleasantly written, it will probably be 
popular with the class for whose edification it is printed. 


Cast Adrift. By T.8. Arthur. Philada : J. W. Stoddart & Co.— 
“Cast Adrift” is a temperance novel, intending to show the 
dreadful evils which result from the abuse of alcoholic 
liquors. The/publishers have handsomely illustrated it, 
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Mrs, StepHens’ New Society Novet.—BELLEHOOD AND 
Bonpat; is the taking title of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens’ New 
Society Novel, just published by T,,B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. Pa. No one is better adapted to give us a cor 
rect picture of Society than this well-known and popular 
writer, and all her many admirers will want this, her last 
published book. “Bellehood and Bondage” is issued in a 
large duodecimo volume, uniform with Mrs, Ann 8, Stephens’ 
twenty other works, and is forsale at all the Bookstores at 
the low price of $1.75 in eloth, or $1.50 in paper cover; or 
copies will be sent by mail, to any place, post-paid, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of the price,of the work in a letter to 
them. The new novels just published by this well-known 
house, The Heiress in the Family, by Mrs. Daniel; Miss or 
Mrs.? by Wilkie Collins; The Gipsy’s Warning, by Miss Du- 
puy; Margaret Maitland, by Mrs. Oliphant; The Artist's 
Love, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth; The Master of Grey- 
lands, by Mrs. Henry Wood, etc.. are especially good, and 
are having large sales, and should be read by all. Send to 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Philadelphia, Pa., for one of 
their complete Catalogues. Lady canvassers wanted; con- 
stant employment, and good wages given. 





A Granp Vicrory Over Every Competitor IN THE WORLD. 
—The following Cable Dispatch from Vienna will convey the 
glad intelligence to the world that the “ World Renowned 
Witson Sewing Machine” has not only taken all the highest 
Awards at Fairs and Expositions in the United States, but 
that it has overwhelmingly defeated every Sewing Machine 
manufactured in the World, and carried off the first Grand 
Prize at the Vienna Exposition : 


Vienna, Austria, Aug. 15, 1873. 
To W. G. Witson, President Wilson Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“The Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine was awarded the 
Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposition for being the best 
Sewing Machine.” Raynor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HORTICULTURAL. 

Success 1n Winpow-GaRDENING.—He, or she, who first 
thought of a window-garden, was really a public benefactor. 
What is more beautiful, as the “ Horticulturalist” says, than 
ivy twining around the edges of the window-sash, or on a 
stand in front of the pane, a pot of geraniums, and over all 
a basket filled with drooping plants? 

To that excellent journal we are indebted for some valu- 
able hints on window-gardening. “There are a few items 
which every cultivator will do well to bear in mind. Much 
that is essential to success in the in-door culture of plants 
must be learned from experience, and can be learned in no 
other way. One great mistake is a wrong choice of the soil ; 
many often suppose that any soil will do; hence, especially 
in cities and villages, they are often apt to choose soil from 
the back yard, unfit for its needs, being either too dry, de- 
void of fertilizing material, or already exhausted by con- 
tinual draughts from the numerous roots of the plants 
around, The best, and in fact only soil, should be a compost 
of loam, one part, sand, one part, leaf-mould, one part, and 
well-decayed cow-manurc, a fourth part. The use of the 
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instance, need a rich soil, but bulbs need little or none, pure 
sand being much the best for the last which should never 
come in contact with manure. The sand should be well 
mixed with compost. In the bottom of every vessel, box or 
basket, there should be laid a few bits of broken crockery 
for the most perfect flow and drainage of surplus water, 
Most vessels have holes in the bottom also, but in han 
baskets this cannot be expected, so the crockery must take 
its place. 

In selecting your plants, you had best purchase from 
florist until you have become more familiar with the modus 
operandi of propagation. Select plants of good, short- jointed, 
stocky habits, with leaves of healthy look; large specimens 
are not desirable ; it is better to get those ‘plants which are 
well started, and are growing finely, and let them develop 
gradually. There is a very remarkable difference among 
florists in the raising of plants. Many seem to grow only 
for the sake of saying they have so big a quantity, while 
regardless of quality ; others pay more attention to the need 
of maintaining a good reputation, hence send out nothing 
but well grown specimens, until their business becomes tog 
large for their popularity, and then they too grow slack, 
and are glad to send off anything. Usually beginners, i, e, 
young florists, anxious to win a good name, can be found 
most anxious to please, and careful to send only good plants; 
but many of the old favorite dealers do not yet forget the 
principles of good quality, which, after all, are the only safe- 
guards to help a man to maintain a good business. When 
you have got your new plants, be careful of too sudden q 
change from the old quarters to the new. This hasty tran- 
sition is very trying to plants; the hot, dry air of the living 
room is a severe test upon any plant brought from the cool 
outer air, or the moist atmosphere of the florist’s green- 
house, It would be best that this change should be gra 
dual. Just bring them in-doors, and place them in a room 
without fire for a short time. If you have a light, dry 
cellar, this will be a good place, if not liable to frost. Here 
they need only moderate watering ; after a short time they 
can be transferred to the window; here they must enjoy 
plenty of light. In mild weather, pull down the upper 
window and ventilate the air. Keep their foliage free from 
dust and insects; wash them with a sponge, and syringe the 
plants with a good supply of water once a day. If the water 
soaks away in the soll rapidiy, then it is in good condition 
Never water when the soil is already full of moisture; 
never water at midday, or when the sun is,shining. 

Avoid very high temperatures, and also guard against low 
ones. A temperature of sixty to seventy degrees in the day, 
equable and uniform, is a good medium, but at night it 
should range from forty to fifty degrees. Beware of the 
danger of frost. Many housekeepers, in letting their fires 
go out at night, often forget their plants, and in the morn- 
ing awake to find a sudden change of weather, frost on the 
window-pane, and their plants tipped also, The only safe 
plan is to throw newspapers over the plants between them 
and the window. All plants suitable for green-houses, 
needing much heat, should be avoided for ordinary parlor 
culture; only the more simple plants, that can be easily 
managed, should be used. But such plants as Geraniums, 
Azaleas, Daphne, Yellow Jessamine, Oxalis, Fuchsias, are 
always desirable and easily managed. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. X.—Convutsions—TuHeErr Cause. 


Children, of highly nervous temperaments, and who are 
quently easily qucited, are more prone va convulsions 





sand is to assist drainage ; the proportions of the may 
be varied according to the needs of the plant. Ivies, for 








than those of a more phlegmatic temp 
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Painful dentition, producing continued irritation, is. the 
most frequent exciting cause of convulsions in children, as 
is proved from the fact, that after the first set of teeth is cut, 
they are observed to happen much less frequently, Such 
prolonged irritation, in the first place, causes impairment of 
the powers of the stomach, and offensive secretions, in con- 
sequence, gradually accumulate in the bowels. And from 
imperfect digestion at this early age, a copious deposit of 
lithic (red) acid will sometimes be observed in the urine of 
the child by the mother, which she should bear in mind is 
often a premouitory symptom of convulsions, with a ten- 
dency to effusion of water within the brain. 

The necessity of attending to the child’s gums, and re- 
moving these morbid secretions, as measures for preventing 
convulsions, cannot be too often enforced upon the minds of 
mothers. 

Convulsions in very young children, long before the period 
of dentition, may arise from the milk of the mother being 
of an unhealthy quality, rendered so by her. habits of life, 
and ited to the delicate st h of the infant. This 
is particularly liable to be the case in mothers of highly 
nervous temperaments with active and anxious minds, 
interested in their husband’s affairs, speculations, etc. 

Convulsions are also met with in weakly, debilitated chil- 
dren, with pale count » t iP t skin, languid 
circulation, and the blood evidently deficient in red par- 
ticles. In these cases, the brain suffers from deficiency of 
nervous energy, and the vital powers soon become of such 
low order, that very slight causes of irritation are sufficient 
in themselves to bring on an attack of convulsions. 

When offensive secretions or indigestible matters are re- 
tained in the bowels; or when the stomach is surcharged 
with rich pastry, nuts, cheese, unripe fruits, etc., the brain 
is very apt to become sympathetically affected, and convul- 
sions are liable to supervene. In the former case the symp- 
toms are heaviness of the eyes, drowsiness, more or less irri- 
tative fever, and a characteristic blueness of the tongue. 
An active cathartic is here demanded, and is nearly all that 
is necessary to remove this state of oppression. In the 
latter cases, nothing is comparable to an emetic of ipecac to 
remove the tents of the st h, and thus free the brain 
from sympathetic oppression. 

Another cause of convulsions arises from the injudicious 
use of external applications alone, for the hasty cure of 
cutaneous diseases that have long existed; and if the dis- 
ease affects the scalp, the repellent action of ointments, ap- 
plied not unfrequently, gives rise to inflammation of the 
brain, and consequent effusion. 

Mothers should not take counsel of old nurses and un- 
»” in respect io infallible cures for 
various eruptions of the skin, which are to be applied locally, 
without suithble constitutional treatment being conjoined, 
of which this class of persons are ignorant. Worms, as a 
cause of convulsions, will be spoken of in some subsequent 
number. 
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THE WINTER THAT IS COMING. 


The winter, with its chilling blasts, its snows and rains, 
are the greatest enemies of health, the most certain helps 
to consumption, which is so much to be dreaded in our 
climate. Every reader of our magazine should take a “Lond 
of fate” against the approach of this disease, by paying pro- 
per regard to the following advice. To parents they are par- 
ticularly applicable :— 

1. If consumption has prevailed in either of your families, 
use the earliest precautions to prevent your children from 
falling victims to the same disease, 

2. Though consumption may not. have been common on 
the side of either, yet precaution is not the less important. 





Two or three neglected colds in winter, with improper cloth- 
ing, may, in an infirm constitution, securely seat the re- 
lentless destroyer—at the best, wretched health will be a 
certain consequence. , 

3. When they who must be ignorant of the essential dif- 
ference between a common cold and consumption, boast of 
their cures, hear, but heed them not. 

4. It is wise to check a cold the first week; but much 
wiser the first four-and-twenty hours. 

5. Attempt not the treatment of your own or your chil- 
dren’s colds, lest what may in reality have been, in the first 
instance, a trifling disease, should, by your mismanagenient, 
be converted into a confirmed consumption. 

6. All remedies which do no good in either colds or con- 
sumptions, invariably do a great deal of harm. 

7. A strictly sober life, regular, active exercise, and a 
cheerful and contented mind, are the most certain means 
by which those predisposed to consumption may escape its 
attack, and preserve their lives to an advanced period. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


RG Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prao- 
tical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


Savory Stew of Veal—Cut the meat from the bones into 
pieces about two inches square; put them into a frying-pan 
with two ounces of butter, and an onion, cut in thin slices; 
when the butter is hot put in the veal, and fry it to a nice 
brown; put it op a dish, and pour a teacupful of water into 
the frying-pan; let it boil up and pour it out. Stew the 
bones in rather more cold water than will cover them for 
three hours., This will make excellent broth, which may be 
flavored with parsley, celery, or any other vegetable. A 
pint of this broth, before any other flavor than parsley has 
been added, is needed for the meat, which should be put into 
@ sauce-pan with it and the liquor which was made after 
frying the meat, and gently stewed for an hour. A tea- 
spoonful of flour and a little catchap, with Cayenne pepper 
and salt, should be added. Give it @ boi) up, and serve with 
sippets of toasted bread round the dish. 

Steak-Pie—Cut rump or beef-steak in conveniently-sized 
pieces; flour and fry them a nice brown; place the fried 
steak in a stew-pan, with sufficient water for the amount of 
gravy wanted, pepper, salt, and some finely-chopped onion 
and bay-leaf, and stew for an hour or two, according to 
the quantity of meat, till tender; place the stew in a pie- 
dish lined with paste; add some hard-boiled eggs; cover 
with paste, and bake. A couple of kidneys stewed with the 
meat greatly improves the flavor. 

Polpetti.—Take two tablespoonfuls of very finely-chopped 
cold roast beef, and a deasert-spoonful of the under fat of the 
sirloin, very finely chopped; one tablespoonful of bread- 
crumbs, soaked in broth, one tablespoonful of grated cheese, 
the yolks and whites of two eggs; flavor with lemon-peel 
and juice, and pepper and salt to taste. Mix all together, 
and make into balls; roil in fine bread-crumbs, and fry 
them ; drain them, and serve with fine parsley on a folded 
napkin. 

Stuffing for Veal_—Chop up a quarter of a pound of beef- 
suet, very fine; put in a basin, with eight ounces of bread- 
crumbs, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a little powdered 
thyme and marjoram, half the rind of a lemon, grated, and 
the juice of half a one;season with a spoonful of salt, and 
@ quarter spoonful of pepper, and a quarter of a nutmeg; 
mix the whole with three whole eggs. This will do also to 
stuff turkey or baked fish, adding some more chopped 
parsley. 
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Stuffing for Rabbit or Turkey.—Take half a pound of beef- 
suct, chopped very fine, some parsley, a little thyme, pepper, 
salt, and spices, the same quantity of crumbs of bread as of 
suet, an egg or two, and mix the whole with a little milk. 
It would not be amiss to put to it a very small bit of butter, 
and to pound the whole in a mortar for a short time, This 
stuffing may be used with baked pike, or with either roasted 
or boiled turkey, roasted hare, etc. 

Method of Re-dressing Cold Roast Beef, Mutton, or Lamb.— 
Cut the meat into small, thin slices, season well with pepper 
and salt, and dip each lightly in beaten egg, and then in 
breadcrumbs. Fry them a nice brown, 


VEGETABLES. 

To Boil Maccaroni.—Put into a large sauce-pan plenty of 
water, salted to taste; when the water boils fast, throw in 
the maccaroni, broken into convenient lengths, but not too 
short; stir frequently. When the maccaroni is done to your 
taste, pour in a jugful of cold water, and strain the macca- 
roni quite free from any water. According to its size, 
maccaroni takes from twenty to thirty minutes to cook; it 
should not be done too much. The French cook maccaroni 
too much for the Italian taste ; and the English like it even 
more overcooked than do the French. 

To Boil or Bake Beetroot.—Throw them into boiling water, 
and, if large, boil for two hours and a half. Pare and serve 
them whole, or thickly sliced, and send melted butter to 
table along with them. If you wish to bake the beet, lay it 
in a dish, and let it,remain in.a,gentle oven for four or five 
hours. 

Rissolets—Chop the beef small, add three-quarters of a 
pound of sausage-meat, a little chopped parsley, one egg, and 
a piece of bread, which has been steeped previously in hot 
water. When these ingredients have been well mixed, form 
them into balls, and fry them in butter which has first been 
made quite hot, until they are crisp and brown. 

DESSERTS. 

Baby's Pudding—Butter slightly a large cup, without a 
handle, or a small basin, and break lightly into it a penny 
sponge-cake ; pour over it one large, well-whisked egg, mixed 
with a quarter of a pint of milk ; let itetand half an hour, 
and boil it gently, or steam it, for eighteen minutes. Lay 
writing-paper over it, and then a thin, well-floured cloth be- 
fore it is put into the sauce-pan. The safer plan is to set it 
into about an inch and a half depth of boiling water, and to 
keep the cover closely shut while it is steaming in it, taking 
care that neither the cloth nor the paper over it. shall touch 
the water The pudding should not be turned out of the 
basin for five minutes after it is taken up. 

Orange-Pudding.—Soak the crumbs of a roll in milk ; let it 
drain in a colander for half an hour; break it with a spoon 
in a basin; add two ounces of sugar, grated, one ounce of 
butter, warmed, the yolks of four eggs, the juice of four 
oranges, the grated rind of one, and the whites of four eggs, 
beaten, not too stiffly, on a plate with a knife, and bake in a 
buttered dish, in a quick oven. The pudding will be equally 
good boiled in a mould for an hour and a half, and served 
with a sweet sauce. 

Bread-and- Butter Pudding—Cuat thin slices of bread-and- 
butter, according to the size of the dish the pudding is to 
be made in. Lay a layer of bread-and-butter, and then 
stre some currants over it, and so on alternately till the 
dish is full. Beat up four eggs in a pint and a half of milk, 
with sugar and nutmeg to taste; pour over the bread-and- 
butter, and bake one hour. 

Apple.Snow.—Pare sand core twelve apples, steam them 
until tender ; set the apples aside to cool, then put over them 
a whip made of the whites of three eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth. Serve with sugar and cream, flavored with extract 
of vanilla, 





8 
Almond Hasty Pudding.—Take two ounces of butter, four 
eggs, two ounces pounded almonds, two ounces of sugar,» 
little choppedjcandied lemon-peel, halfa roll, crumbed, Beat 
the butter to a cream, add the egg-yolks one by one, beating 
the mixture till quite smooth; add the almonds, sugar, 
lemon-peel, and bread, which must have been soaked iy 
milk, well drained in a colander, and now thoroughly broken 
into the other ingredients; then finally the whites of four 
eggs, beaten to.a firm snow. Bake in a buttered dish, and 
serve the moment it leaves the oven, 


CAKES. 
Apple Short-Cake.—To one quart of sifted flour, add two 
of cream of tartar, one of soda, half a teaspoon. 
ful of salt, quarter of a pound of butter, and milk or cream 
enough to mix it. Have the dough rather stiff. split open 
the whole cake, spread one piece quickly with butter ; cover 
with well-sweetened applesauce; pour over some thick 
cream ; grate nutmeg on it ; place the other half on this, crust 
side down ; spread with butter, cover with apple-sauce, cream, 
and Serve i diately. 

Queen Cakes.—Wash one , ound of butter in a little orange. 
flower water, and beat it to a cream with a wooden spoon; 
add to it one pound of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, and mix 
in by degrees eight eggs, well beaten, one pound of flour, 
dried and sifted, three-quarters of a pound of currants,s 
little nutmeg, and two ounces bitter almonds, pounded, 
adding last of all a wineglassful of brandy. Beat the whole 
well together for an hour, and bake in small buttered tins, in 
a brisk oven. 

Nice Kolls.—Rub four ounces of butter in two pounds of 
flour ; rub smooth one boiled potato, and beat the whites only 
of six eggs; mix them with the potato and a gill of good 
yeast; work all up in the flour, and moisten it with milk; 
make it into a stiff dough, and let it rise one hour. Form it 
into rolls, and bake in a quick oven. 

Plain and Orisp Biscuits—Mix one pound of flour, the yolk 
of an egg, and some milk, into a very stiff paste. Beat it 
well and knead it quite smooth; roll the paste very thin, and 
cut it into biscuits. Bake them in a slow oven till quite dry 
and crisp. 

American Biscuits——Have ready half a pound of butter, 
four pounds of flour, anda pint of milk. Rub the butter 
into the flour, and add the milk. Knead the dough well, 
and divide it in small biscuits, which should be baked in a 
bot oven. 

Crullers.—Take four eggs, half a pound of sugar, three 
ounces of butter, one gill of thick eream, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, and flour enough to form a dough, Roll it out, 
cut the dough into strips, twist them, and drop them in boil- 
ing lard. . 


— 





SANITARY, 

Buttermilk.—This is advocated as food for very young chil- 
dren, in conjunction with rice or wheat flour. Besides being 
easier of digestion, it is cheaper and less liable to adultera- 
tion than milk from the cow. Dr. Van Maanen, of Barne- 
veld, says. that buttermilk is invariably used by the children 
of that district, and with the best. effects. They get through 
their infantile disorders with wonderlul celerity. Scrofula 
is unknown, and the bills of mortality are reduced to a mi- 
nimum, all owing, according to the doctor, to the use of 
buttermilk. 

Cure for Rheumatic Pains, Sprains, Ague, ete—Six new-laid 
eggs, one pint of vinegar, half pint of turpentine ; beat all 
well together until quite frothy. Rub the part affected 
three or four times a day; it is sure to afford relief. 

Baleam for Coughs and Colds.—Tincture of Tolu and com- 
pound tincture of benzoni, of each one ounce, rectified spirit, 
twoounces; mix, The dose is a teaspoonful 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fie. 1.—Maroow 811k Carriace-Dress.—The skirt has 
one flounce, headed by a puffing of silk, “The Polonaise has 
long, sloping fronts, with a-‘bouffant back, edged with fur 
and a fall of lace. Wide sleeves, trimmed with the same. 
Bonnet to match. 

Fie: 1.—Grar 81ix Surr.—The skirt is trimnied with a 
plisse of the silk, headed by three bands of brown silk, The 
waist is round, with an over-skirt puffed in the back, fin- 
ished at the sides with a brown bow and ends. Hat with veil. 

Fig. 11.—Dress or Wine-Cotorep Siix, trimmed with 
two shallow ruffles. Cloak with three capes, made of black 
velvet. Bonnet of black, with trimmings tomatch. 

Fig. 1v.—Buack Vetver Suir, trimmed with ‘fur, set on 
to simulate an over-skirt; tabs in the back. Coat-sleeves. 
Bonnet to match, 

Fie v.—GREEN SrLk Sxrrt. Darx Brown Crore O1oak, 
made with under-sleeves, and two points in the back, trim- 
med with heavy tassel-fringe. Bonnet with green feather. 
Brown muff. 

GeneraAL Remarxs.—Dresses of rich material, such as 


* faille, gros grain, etc., will be made generally without 


tunics, but often at the back with a bouffant, and that not 
a very voluminous one; but the lower part of the skirt will 
be trimmed with a heavy fringe, or one bouillonne, or with 
folds. The front will be made short enough to show the 
feet,and the back with a train. Costumes will be made 
shorter than last season, so that there will be no necessity 
to hold the skirt in the hand, or to risk its being soiled if 
allowed to hang its full length. 

Costumes, all made of the same material, are even more 
in favor than last year. Polonaises that do not match the 
skirts are seldom seen, 

The new braided costumes differ considerably from those 
worn last year. The dolman, or jacket, as the case may be, 
is braided all over, and the tunic is not braided all over, but 
all round only. 

Plain faille dresses, for early winter wear, will be much 
trimmed with revers made of damask velvet. The fuille 
bodice will have a damask waistcoat, and this substitution 
can also be easily effected when remaking dresses. The 
damask velvet is gros grain silk, covervd with detached de- 
signs, as are to be seen on silk damask, only the designs are 
in velvet, instead of being in satin, and the style of material 
is altogether first-rate. 

Bopices are made at the present time either with waist- 
coats or as worn in Charles IX. reign, that is to say, very 
close-fitting, with a double coat basque rather long at the 
back, and frequently ornamented with pearl buttons. In 
front there is no basque, but a straight band of faille is 
carried round the neck and down each side the bodice to 
the waist. This ornament or band gives the stiffness to the 
upper part of the dress recognizable in all Velasquez’s por- 
traits. Round the throat there is a fraise of tulle or lace, 
and in front of the bodice there are large hows. The sleeves 
are made to simulate very high epaulettes, quite in Charles 
IX. style. The generality of the full-dress toilets are copied 
more from models of that epoch than of any other. The 
Louis XV. and Directoire costumes are considered the most 
appropriate for street wear. But, while adopting and re- 
modeling these fashions, the modern Parisian, in order to 
give the effect of close-fitting drapery in front, ties her skirts 
back with such contrivances of stringsand lacings, that she 
will soon find it impossible to walk. These extremes of 
styles always border on the ridiculous. 

The low bodices for ball dresses are made to cover the 
shoulders, and are pointed very low both in the back and 
front. A plaited ruff is added all round the neck, but con- 
siderably higher behind than in front. The ruff is made 
of the dress silk with white silk lining, and a stiff muslin 
interlining Sto hold i erect. The plaits are small half- 





inch box-plaits, scanty enough 'to spread out ike a fan at 
the top. 

For traveling there is nothing more fashionable than 
either” dark-bine’violet, prune or chestnut-colored bege cash- 
mere, fastened the éntire length of the front with large, plain 
jet buttons. There are squafé pockets on the fronts, the 
back half fits the) figure, and there is a waistband on the 
front only, which is confined with a large jet buckle. 

The most elegant dinner-toilets at the present time are 
made of Chambery gauze, either striped or dotted, and trim- 
med with coquilles of the same. These coquilles commence 
in front, in the center of the skirt, widening as they descend 
so as to describe a tablier. At other times these coquilles 
are arranged at the sides, and piped with faille of a different 
color from the dress. The ornaments at the sides of the skirt, 
formerly called “ quilles,” are now in great favor, particu- 
larly when it isa train. 

Emsrorperep DoLMANs are very extensively worn. They 
are made of Sicilienne, and black is néw rejected for such 
colors as Havanna-brown and steel-gray. The embroidery 
takes the form of narrow, straight bands of regular width, 
giving the effect of a striped material having been used for 
the dolman. They are generally either scalloped or van- 
dyked round the edge. 

The Eneuish Watkine-Jagker again appears, made of 
warm, rough cloth, nearly half an inch thick. It retains its 
jaunty shape, fitting like a gentleman's coat, with high 

houlder-seams, double-breasted fronts, coat collar, and three 
back seams, far apart at the waist, but no postillion plaits. 
Coat-sleeves and pockets, with flaps, complete this trim, tidy, 
and withal masculine-looking jacket. Children’s and misses’ 
jackets are shown in precisely the same shapes just noted. 

MANTILLAS are used when greater warmth is needed than 
the jacket gives. They are heavily wadded, and have large 
scarf-like ends, 

Bonnets, as shown by French models, are a comfortable 
improvement on those now worn, inasmuch as they will 
cover more of the head. The new shapes have low but capa- 
cious crowns, that fit smoothly over the high coiffure of soft 
puffs now worn, clasp the head snugly on the sides, and have 
broad coronets with a full face trimming beneath. Streamers 
behind that bend down, ruffs are seldom seen, and thus the 
bonnet is left compact, and is, besides, picturesque, pretty, 
and will be, generally, becoming. 

CoLLARs AND CuFrFrs are worn made of dark-blue linen or 
percale, edged with a cording of white; when, for a more 
dressy occasion, wide plaited frills, with under-sleeves to 
match are adopted sometimes, edged with a narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace, 

Guoves, for winter, are worn of buckskin and undressed 
kid, fastened by two or three buttons, without any orna- 
mental stitching. 

Very little Jewrtrv is seen—that known a« oxydized 
silver having the preference. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, © 

Fre. r—Surr-ror « Grint or Twatve Years, MADE or 
Brown Poptrn.—The skirt ‘is plain. The Polonaise is cut 
very long, and is looped full at the sides, without trimming. 
Rabaga hat, with feather. 

Fig. 11.—Svrr fom a Bor or Four Yeans.—Kilt plaited 
skirt of datk-biue cloth, Jacket of the same, cut in scal- 
lops. Hat, with cock’s plume. 

Fro. 111.—Svir ror a Grau or Tew Y£ARs, mape or Danx- 
Gray Ciota.—Thé skirt has.a row of buttons down the 
front. Cape, with velvet collar. Velvet hat, with feather. 
Parasol, 

Fig. 1v.—surt ror a Bor or Five Years, mapr or Srert- 
Cotorep CroTH.—Knickerbockers and blouse. Waist belted. 
Felt hat. 
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KIDDER’ SF PASTITLESS sob hermes ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
| AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


18 THE BEST 
Exterior Paint known. Prices as low as its excellence will 
permit. Sample card and recommendations from owners 
of the finest villas in the country furnished free by the 


Send 
refer to over 500 kers, 
nae you may know), using naendieeen tata Sintess | AVERIEL CHEMICAL PAUHT, 08:, 
‘erritorics., Y, S, Piano Con, 810 Broadway, N.¥¢ 82 Burling Slip, New York, or Cleveland, Ohio, 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of 
the vegetable kingdom. . It cleanses, beautifies and pre- 
serves the Teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
cools and refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teeth 
and gums. Impure Breath, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco. or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the daily use of SOZODONT. 
jie It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed by the 
es most scientific men of the day. 


Sold by all Druggists, at 75 cents. 


LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


Sond for Specimen. Copy (Free for P. O. Stamp.) 














































Three exquisite Pra wr nl given to every 
chromos, ~ | Guus or raz FLOWER Garvey.) Subscriber of 


The Ladies’ Flora) Cabinet and Pictorial Home Companion 
A New and Beautiful Paper, Containing fin? illustra 
tions of Flowers, po Hanging Baskets, Floral elegancies, and —_— 
~ ome pictures of society, amusements, or household conveniences for 
ies, 
‘Young Men and Women will here in at useful hints on Self- 


improvement, Manners, corel Love, Courtship, Marriage, Stories. La- 
dies will be‘interested in its arte for Household Work, Dress, Fashion, 


Window Gar delighted with its directions 
ani Cae Tells them all about 


ee Parlor Decorations, 


—- sa Window _sponthe 28 cents new book, exquisitely illustrated, 
. devoted to Culture of Plants, Flowers and Bulbs, for indoors; also, Hang- 
ng ae, Ferneries and Parlor] Decorations. 250 Engravings. Price, $1.50 

HE HORTICULTURIST, invaluable to all interested in Gardening, Flowers, Architecture and Rural Em- 


bellishment. Has man: Designs of Price on trial three months, 30 cents. 
The Ladies bsbinet in. ‘ote Paper, rose-tinted and 2 cardi. Contains, 


= nitial perfumed. Superb 
also, a premium package of Flower Seeds or Chromo in each box. Price, 50 cents per box. 100 Ropers, of G at oe 
Rates.—Erery paper 25 cents to 50 cents less than full prices, Send stamp for List. Agem 
every . Please state where you saw this advertisement. Address 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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